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THERE is some danger of the political crisis in 
France being at once misunderstood and exaggerated 
in this country. The total number of schools affected, 
even if the clause of the Associations Bill—which forbids 
unauthorised orders to teach—were applied in all its 
rigour, would be less than a quarter of the total number 
of schools, and would affect less than a quarter of the 
children concerned. The great teaching orders have, 
of course, been left untouched. Save in a period of 
actual revolution, it would be impossible for the great 
orders to be dissolved in a Catholic country. Anyone 
who tries to imagine France, at least modern France, 
without the Dominicans or without the Christian 
Brothers, would be like a man trying to imagine 
England without the Baptists, or Ireland without the 
Presbyterians. The reason M. Combes’s application 
of the clause in this instance has roused such a 
storm is rather to be sought in the peculiarly 
unnecessary manceuvre by which it was made possible. 
The late Prime Minister, when the bill was introduced, 
gave it generally to be understood, though in vague 
terms, that religious bodies employed upon all chari- 
table works, in which he included schools for very 
young children, and with regard to which his lieutenant 
definitely mentioned several orders by name, should be 
completely outside the scope of the bill. In other words, 
he said to the orders concerned with the teaching of the 
very young children of the poor in the great towns: 
‘* You need not even take the trouble to get authorised.” 
When this Cabinet had succeeded that of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau it suddenly applied, or attempted to apply, 
the clause to the very orders which had been given this 
pledge. We doubt whether the clause can be thoroughly 
applied or long maintained, and that doubt is made all 
the stronger by the fact that the French Government 
has already retreated from its extreme position and has 
enforced the law in but a minority of cases. 


Tue discussion of the Education Bill was resumed 
on Monday, and the House (after agreeing by 209 to 149 
to a suspension of the twelve o’clock Rule for the rest of 
the Session) sat till three o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
Amendments were moved and rejected to provide that 
the managers of the schools provided by the local 
education authority should be appointed annually, and 
that the local authorities should be obliged to appoint 
women as managers. A discussion arose over an 
amendment providing that the managers should be 
persons of both sexes. Mr. Balfour and the Attorney 
General maintained that it was quite clear as the bill 
stood that women were eligible, but Mr. Balfour 
agreed to dispose of all doubts on this subject 
by means of a phrase in the definition clause. 
An amendment moved by Mr. Channing, to provide 
that there should be a minimum of six managers, and 
that the council should fix the number, was defeated, 
but the Government’s majority fell to 44 on an amend- 


ment moved by Mr. Lewis, with the object of reversing 
the proportion of managers appointed by the major 
and the minor local authorities respectively. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN reappeared in his place on 
Tuesday for the discussion of the Colonial Vote, and 
spoke for over an hour in reply toa series of ques- 
tions and comments by the Liberal Leader. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman asked whether the September pro- 
clamation still hung over the heads of the Boer leaders ; 
urged the importance of securing the co-operation of 
the Boer generals; deprecated the importation of 
young University graduates as officials (a very neces- 
sary protest in view of some of Lord Milner’s appoint- 
ments) ; and criticised very vigorously Lord Milner’s 
scheme of a plantation colony, as also the part 
he had played in the agitation for the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution according to the report 
by General Brabant, published in the Daily News. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, said the September procla- 
mation would drop, denied that Lord Milner had pro- 
posed a ‘‘political settlement,” and defended his conduct 
in respect to the agitation for suspension. Mr. Cham- 
berlain said he was against compulsory black labour, 
but he was in favour of offering the natives induce- 
ments to labour. Sir William Harcourt reminded the 
House that he had been called a pessimist on the 
prospect of securing some return from the mines, but 
the Blue Book justified his anticipations. There was 
already a serious dearth of labour, and only a third or 
a fourth of the mines were open. Mr. Willcock’s irriga- 
tion scheme would cost some thirty millions. Sir 
Gilbert Parker also criticised the irrigation scheme. 
Mr. Bryce discussed Lord Milner’s proposals, and 
warned the Government against adding a land question 
to the burning questions of South Africa. He also 
protested against the policy of using the National 
Scouts as policemen. Mr. Chamberlain, we regret to 
see from his reply, is disposed to make the National 
Scouts into police. 


In the debate on Wednesday the Opposition were 
seen to great advantage. The Leeds election had 
added a notable confidence to the attack, and several 


. speakers strengthened their arguments by an appeal to 


the Bishop of Hereford’s temperate and effective letter 
to the Zymes printed that morning. Mr. Dillon moved 
an amendment to provide that in cases where only one 
school existed within the area of a minor local authority 
the body of managers should consist of one-third nomi- 
nated by the trustees, one-third by the local authority, 
and one-third by the parents. The amendment was 
supported by Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Bryce, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, and also by Mr. Middlemore, 
a Unionist, who said the grievance of the Noncon- 
formists in such villages was an outrage. Mr. Balfour 
argued that the effect of this amendment would be to 
destroy the denominational character of the school, 
and that it was impossible to safeguard denominational 
teaching under any such scheme. An interesting 
dialogue occurred during the debate between Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour applauded the Scottish 
system because it permitted denominational teaching. 
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Mr. Bryce pointed out that freedom of religious teach- 
ing was accompanied by a complete public control, and 
said he was quite ready to have the Scottish system if 
it was introduced in its integrity. On a division Mr. 
Balfour only defeated the amendment by 41 votes, Sir 
Michael Fester and seven other Unionists voting with 
Mr. Dillon. We would commend Mr. Bryce’s remarks 
to our correspondent Mr. Masterman, who thinks that 
the Nonconformists would not agree to the solution we 
have argued for in this paper—the separation of religious 
and secular instruction, with full public control. 


AFTER providing so far as we can for raising the 
price of sugar at home by forcing continental Powers 
to drop giving bounties to the manufacturers and con- 
sumers of sugar in the United Kingdom, Mr. Cham- 
berlain has now induced the House of Commons to 
sanction a free grant of a quarter of_a million for the 
purpose of subsidising the absentee sugar landlords 
of Jamaica and the adjoining islands. Weare glad to 
see that our contemporary the Zconomiust is dead against 
this iniquitous waste of public money, reminding 
the Colonial Secretary of his statement on June 15, 
1899, that he had a written promise from a large 
capitalist ‘‘ to invest a million sterling in the production 
of sugar in the West Indies if the Government would 
guarantee him against an increase in the bounties that 
are now given by foreign countries to beet sugar.” Sir 
Edward Grey, of course, backed Mr. Chamberlain. He 
is always for lavishing public money in any other part 
of the Empire. And his attitude, of course, weakened 
the effect of Mr. Bryce’s admirable speech, with its 
destructive analysis of the policy of Imperial doles. 


Mr. BALFoUR announced on Wednesday that a 
Commission would shortly be appointed, with Lord 
Elgin as chairman, to inquire into the military opera- 
tions of the war up to the occupation of Pretoria. The 
reference seems to us to be too limited. The latest 
Blue Book contains a formal charge made by the Boer 
leaders which it would be highly dishonourable for us 
not to investigate : 

“ That the Kaffir tribes outside and inside the boundaries o1 
both a have been almost all armed, and are taking 
part in the war against us, and by the commission of mur- 
ders and the perpetration of atrocities of every sort have 
produced an intolerable condition of affairs in many districts 
of both Republics, as has beex recently shown in the Vryheid 
district, where fifty-six burghers were on one occasion cruelly 
murdered and mutilated.” 

It is most important to find out who armed these 
Kaffirs. Weare glad to call attention to Miss Hob- 
house’s appeal in the Zimes for a refurnishing fund for 
the Boer farms. 


THERE is a very simple answer to Lord Rosebery’s 
preposterous attempt to give the Liberal League the 
credit of the victory in North Leeds. Mr. Barran won 
the election, as it is everywhere admitted, on the 
Education Bill. The electors of North Leeds revolted 
against the attempt to extinguish the School Boards. 
How does the Liberal League stand in respect 
to that proposal? Lord Rosebery is its president, and 
he said at Colchester that he welcomed a proposal which 
would add dignity to our municipal institutions. He has 
recanted much that he has said on every subject, 
including the Education Bill, but he has not yet recanted 
that declaration in favour of municipalising education. 
Mr. Haldane, one of the most active promoters of the 
League, is enthusiastically in favour of the course the 
Leeds election has condemned. So is at least one 
member of the Publication Committee of the League. 
Lord Rosebery should have told his audience what 
happened when the League committee discussed the bill. 


. Lorp Rosesery’s references to the Liberal Leader’s 
speech at Leicester were singularly inaccurate. He 
represents Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as endorsing 


everything said at Chesterfield on the war and rejecting 
unceremoniously Lord Rosebery’s domestic programme. 
What Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did was to point 
out that Lord Rosebery’s plea for a peace on terms was 
in agreement with the demand Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had made, and to declare, as it was very 
necessary to declare, that the Liberal Party had not 
renounced its domestic principles. Lord Rosebery 
seems to think that in his random blast at Chester- 
fieid he laid down a programme, a strange illusion. 
But if Lord Rosebery was unjust to the Liberal 
Leader, he was very unkind to his lieutenants. He 
recalled the ‘‘courageous stand” made by Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey for the September pro- 
clamation, and their brave resistance to the crusade 
against the maladministration of the concentration 
camps, and the whole system of terrorism by 
means of devastation and public executions. It is 
apparently to commemorate that stand that the 
Liberal League has been formed. One of the 
subsequent speakers alluded to the League as 
an instrument for effecting the reunion of the Liberal 
Party. Lord Rosebery’s speech was certainly not 
designed to contribute to that end. It was scarcely in 
the best of taste to acclaim a member who had just 
pledged himself to the support of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as owing his victory to the League. As 
for his ingenuous declaration that the League doos not 
‘* proselytise ” and keeps coyly aloof from the House 
of Commons, it only shows how little Lord Rosebery 
knows about his own organisation. 


THE Manchester Guardian published on Saturday 
an interesting interview with Mr. Cartwright, the 
editor of the South African News. Mr. Cartwright 
mentioned in the interview that Lord Kitchener had 
actually arranged in August, 1901, with the leaders of 
the Bond that a proclamation should be issued inviting 
Cape rebels to submit, and stating the terms on which 
they would be punished; but that at the last moment this 
plan was cancelled, and the next thing that 
happened was the publication of the banishment pro- 
clamation. Mr. Cartwright was entertained at a dinner 
on Wednesday at which Lord Farrer took the chair, 
and Mr. Courtney and Mr. C. P. Scott expressed their 
admiration of Mr. Cartwright’s courage and indepen- 
dence. Mr. Cartwright, who is one of the rather small 
number of journalists who refused ever to sell his 
freedom in the eager market of Rhodesian politics, 
returns to South Africa to resume his work of defend- 
ing the best traditions of colonial government with the 
full confidence of all Englishmen who have followed the 
history of his paper. 


Tue Johannesburg Chamber of Mines has expressed 
itself infavouroftheimposition of an import duty on dyna- 
mite of 5s. to 7s. 6d. percase. With almost indecent haste 
the financiers of the Rand are unmasking themselves and 
betraying the hollowness of the agitation which pre- 
ceded the war. Mining shareholders at home have 
been fed with hopes of largely increased dividends 
through economies effected by the substitution of 
British rule for a ‘‘ corrupt oligarchy ” and the abolition 
of monopolies which pressed heavily upon the mining 
industry. It appears, however, that the De Beers 
Company has lately spent about £400,000 in establish- 
ing a dynamite factory at Stellenbosch, in Cape Colony. 
The group of mining magnates interested in this ven- 
ture has also, along with the Nobel Trust, a controlling 
interest in the syndicate which holds a practical 
monopoly of the manufacture of dynamite in South 
Africa. This import duty of 5s. to 7s. 6d. per 
case, which means from £10 to £15 per ton—a pro- 
hibitive figure—will produce no revenue, and its sole 
effect will be to protect the present monopoly from 
outside competition. The directors interested can, of 


course, afford to forego the increment in mining divi- 
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dends, while they pocket the fruits of the monopoly. 
There is, however, division between the Albus and 
the Beits. The correspondent of the Financial Times 
cables that Mr. Albu, who is deeply interested in the 
mines, is strongly opposing the tax. The Stock Ex- 
change is chiefly interested in the fact that the ‘‘ boom” 
in ‘‘ Kaffirs,” promised at the end of the war, seems 
further off than ever. 


Tue Garden City Association held a housing con- 
ference at Liverpool and Port Sunlight on the 25th and 
26th ult. The delegates represented about 5,000,0c0 
people, and included representatives from several Lon- 
don Borough Councils. Several foreign delegates were 
also present. Mr. W. H. Lever presided, and commended 
the movement to the notice of those who despaired 
of much being done by municipal enterprise while land 
was so dear in crowded centres. He referred to the 
difficulties which faced individual manufacturers in 
removing their industries from such centres to districts 
where land was cheaper, and thought that if the move- 
ment were directed by such bodies as the Garden 
City Association many of these difficulties would dis- 
appear. The employé would not be so suspicious of 
his employer under a co-operative scheme, and the un- 
earned increment could be preserved by purchasing 
large areas. Mr. Cadbury agreed with the chair- 
man that what the working classes wanted was 
not doles or philanthropy but justice, and what he and 
Mr. Lever had done had paid them as men of business. 
The village of Port Sunlight is architecturally the finest 
of its kind in the country. Its beauties surpassed the 
expectations of most of the delegates, and show what 
might be done on a much larger scale. 


THE Roads and Bridges Committee of the Wilts 
County Council has, we understand, decided not to 
recommend the Council to assert the public interest in 
the ways which have been obstructed by the enclosure 
of Stonehenge. The report of the committee comes 
before the Council on Tuesday next, and we trust that 
the Council will take a wider and more statesmanlike 
view of its duties. At the local inquiry held by the 
committee, it was proved beyond question that the 
ways which lead from the neighbouring metalled roads 
to Stonehenge have been freely used time out of mind, 
and that no kind of payment or acknowledgment had 
ever been made for their use. This should be enough 
for the Council. Immemorial ways to a place of 
national interest have been obstructed. If there is any 
doubt as to the character of these ways in laws—we 
do not think there is—that is only an additional reason 
why a public authority should see that the question is 
fairly brought before the Courts. It should not be left 
to private persons to protect the public interest. 


A curious and interesting exhibition was opened 
last week in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
Its object, as the title Nature-Study indicates, is to 
encourage, chiefly among children, an intelligent inte- 
rest in natural history, flowers, birds, animals, and other 
growing things. Its method of teaching is practical, 
although books are not entirely discarded. The teacher 
takes his or, more often, her class out into the fields 
and lanes, discourses on common objects or encourages 
the class to search for them, and then sees that notes 
are made or specimens preserved. The exhibition itself 
shows numerous examples of the work done by pupils 
of all ages, and also the apparatus of the instructor— 
plans, models, sketches, and collections. ‘‘ The Worker 
Bees have to look after the baby Bees. The King Bee 
is a very lazy Bee,” writes a child of nine, with, per- 
haps, Republican sympathies, for the rest of the class 
discreetly omit the allusion to the “ King Bee.” 


THE protracted inquiry into the Victoria-street fire 
has at length terminated, with a correspondingly long 


verdict from the coroner’s jury. Dr. Waldo submitted 
about twenty questions, which the jury answered 
seriatim. In effect the verdict condemns the Electric 
Company for failing to take reasonable precautions or 
to contribute to the extinction of the fire, and for 
showing ‘‘ gross but not criminal negligence.” It 
further finds that the company’s premises did constitute 
a workshop,’ thereby contradicting Mr. Ritchie, 
and that with proper exits all loss of life would 
have been avoided. Then follows a censure on 
the Home Office for its inadequate inspection of the 
premises. Finally the jury found that, although the 
Fire Brigade showed no negligence, their Watling- 
street station was inefficient and their ladders were too 
short. Riders added to the verdict praised the Fire 
Brigade men, recommended that the London Building 
Act should be made retrospective, and declared that the 
company, by evading the Factory Acts and misleading 
the surveyor, were responsible for the loss of life. One 
feature of the case was the violent attack by the Corpo- 
ration on the London County Council, but the latter is 
practically exonerated by the jury. Mr. Burns, in an 
interview with the Morning Leader, promises that the 
Council will carry out all recommendations made by 
the jury, but will not ‘‘run the Brigade on American 
lines.” The Building Act, unfortunately, can hardly be 
made retrospective, although the recommendation is, 
as the Morning Leader says, a ‘‘ natural corollary” ; 
but increased activity among Home Office Inspectors 
may do much. Apart from the loss of life, no result 
of the fire is so deplorable as its exploitation by 
sensational journalists. All who believe in fair play, 
even for firemen, should read the Daily Mail’s eulogy 
of Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, who was to pulverise Captain 
Wells, and then compare the report of his cross- 
examination as given in the Daz/y Mail with the 
report in any other paper. 


Durinc the year under review the value of our 
imports from Russia has increased from rather under 
154 millions sterling, in the previous year, to over 
164 millions. This increase is directly due to the 
remarkable activity of the Russian agents in this 
country. It is most marked in the case of agricultural 
produce. In Germany the farmers are demanding more 
and more stringent protection against Russian competi- 
tion. A renewal of the tariff war which was waged so 
fiercely between these two great empires a decade 
ago is an event that must be prepared for, and 
Russian statesmen are making strenuous efforts 
to open up new markets for the fruits of the 
almost illimitable territories which the railways 
are now bringing into touch with civilised 
Europe. ‘‘ The Imperial Russian Financial Agency ” 
has been opened in London under the direct 
auspices of the great Minister of Finance, M. De Witte. 
The Russian Section at the Glasgow Exhibition last 
year was organised, with elaborate forethought, as a 
national advertisement. Personally conducted tours 
of Russian agriculturists have been arranged, and 
the inevitable meeting in the Mansion House has been 
brought off. Certainly this well-directed activity 
deserves its reward, and if we are to develop a large 
export trade to Russia we must display at least equal 
enterprise. If Russian statesmen cou/d only display 
the same energy and enterprise in domestic as in 
foreign affairs they might remove many difficulties in 
the way of a mutually profitable trade, such as the 
hostility of the existing Customs tariff, and the poverty, 
ignorance, and primitive requirements of the people at 
large. Nevertheless, as Mr. Michell points out in his 
report, these difficulties are ‘‘equally applicable to 
German merchants, who, however, display within 
the limits of the above restrictions to international 
trade much more energy than British merchants 
do in securing Russian purchasers for their com- 
modities.” 
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LEEDS LEADS. 


GREAT storm-cloud ot wrathful disappointment 
and indignation has been slowly gathering in 
the North, to burst on the devoted followers of the 
present Government when some misfortune or over- 
confidence takes them to the polls. Yorkshire is not, 
as a rule, inconstant in its political faith. It is slower 
and less impressionable than Lancashire. In the two 
blackest General Elections of modern times half the 
members returned to Parliament for the County of 
York were Liberal. And from 1832 to 1895 Liberals 
(of every shade, from the pale Whig to the ruddy 
Radical) had maintained a big majority, at ‘any ratte of 
the West Riding ‘representatives. Many who still live 
can tell electioneering stories of Cobden, and Macaulay, 
and Roebuck. At the two last elections the Conservative 
reaction invaded the Yorkshire towns. In 1900 Brad- 
ford, the third largest town in the West Riding, 
returned four Unionists. In Leeds, the capital city, 
for the first time, we fancy, since the Reform Bill, the 
Tories secured a majority of seats (three to two), thanks 
to the introduction of Mr. Rochfort Maguire into East 
Leeds as Liberal (!) candidate. At Tuesday’s by-election 
North Leeds, by far the safest of the three Tory seats, 
was won for the first time by the Liberal Party. An 
adverse majority of 2,517 has been converted into a 
Liberal majority of 758, and now there is every proba- 
bility, if Mr. Lawson Walton returns to his allegiance, 
that Leeds will send a solid phalanx of five Liberal 
members to the next Parliament. In the London clubs 
and in Fleet-street the political upholsterers paid very 
little attention beforehand to the contest in North 
Leeds. The Ministerialists saw no grounds for appre- 
hension. As the Standard neatly put it on the day of 
the poll, North Leeds had been held “ steadily and on 
the whole easily ” for the Unionist cause during all the 
dangers of the past seventeen years. And not merely 
was the Tory majority of the last election very large, but 
the whole series showed that the ‘‘ moral” forces of 
reaction had been growing continuously ever since 
1885: 

“What is notable and satisfactory is that the Conservative 
majorities show a progressive increase. Mr. W. L. Jackson 
—who now enters the Upper House as Lord Allerton— 
defeated Professor Rucker by no more than 257 in 1885. 
In the following year his majority was over 600; in 1892 it 
had risen above a thousand; in 1895 it was more than 1,500, 
and in 1gooit had reached the figure of 2,512.” 

There was every reason for perfect confidence. The 
only danger to be avoided, in the opinion of the 
Standard, was that of giving the Opposition one of the 
minor moral victories which compensate Radicals for 
more substantial triumphs. Sir A. Lawson was a highly 
popular and successful capitalist of far more influence 
in Leeds than Mr. Barran, who is quite a young man. 
The Conservative candidate has been president of the 
Leeds Conservative Association for sixteen years, and is 
head of the largest engineering firm in Leeds. There 
could be no doubt about the result. Fleet-street was 
cocksure ; Printing House-square was complacent. 
“ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played.” 
The Ministerial ship might lose a few hands, but she 
would come safe into port, bringing Sir Arthur 


Lawson as a kind of first-fruit offering to the new 
Premier. North Leeds was an experiment. But 
never had a safer seat been hazarded by a peerage. If 
the majority were satisfactory, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
might then be transferred from the strange and uncon- 
genial atmosphere of trade to a genteel sinecure. But 
Fleet-street had forgotten the type of vessel in which 
Sir Arthur Lawson was sailing. It was a pirate ship 
just returned from a costly expedition in order to 
attack popular institutions at home : 


‘* It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark.” 


It carried the black flag of Imperialism, chalked with 
the white cross of clericalism. It was freighted with ‘‘a 
precious cargo of Dead Sea apples.” On Monday a 
four-page circular was sent out signed by the Vicar of 
Leeds on behalf of the ‘‘ Educational Committee of the 
Leeds Ruridecanal Chapter,” inviting and exhorting all 
Churchmen to vote for Lawson and so support the Edu- 
cation Bill of the Government—a measure ‘‘ wise, just, 
fair, and economical.” But Yorkshiremen are not in love 
with ruridecanal chapters ; and they asked themselves, 
on receiving this article of faith, whether their own 
popularly elected School Board, with its distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Cockburn, should be disestablished and 
destroyed in order to make way for the Vicar of Leeds 
and the self-constituted educational committee of the 
ruridecanal chapter. The voters put their thoughts in 
the ballot-box, and two days after the ruridecanal 
manifesto they gave their verdict for retaining the Schoo] 
Board. Let us hope that this is the end of the 
ruridecanal committee. The loss of the chapter to 
education will doubtless be balanced by a great 
spiritual revival. Bishops, priests, and deacons may 
now find it advisable to abandon their holy war against 
popular learning. That the Education Bill is the main 
cause of the triumph in North Leeds cannot be gain- 
said. ‘‘It is well appreciated,” wrote the Yorkshire 
Post on Tuesday, ‘‘ that the chief subject placed before 
the electors has been the Education Bill.” From one 
quarter no help came to Mr. Barran. Mr. Haldane 
and his friends have practically backed the Education 
policy of the Government. Even Lord Rosebery at 
first gave a sort of welcome to the bill as conferring 
dignity upon municipal institutions. In the same spirit 
the Leeds County Council passed a resolution in favour 
of the abolition of School Boards. But Leeds knows 
what School Boards have done for Leeds. Its Higher 
Grade School is one of the best in the country, and has 
placed a real education within the reach of every poor 
boy of promise and ability. Mr. Cockburn’s long and 
valuable services to the cause of education generally, 
and education in Leeds in particular, made his untiring 
support of Mr. Barran the turning point of the election. 
But the honours of the platform admittedly fell to 
another great champion of School Boards, whose voice 
has been heard so often lifted up against tyranny and 
intolerance in Africa as well as in England. As in the 
case of Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney so in that of 
Dr. Clifford. The immense moral power of a man who 
has stood out against popular depravity always makes 
itself felt in the end. Dr. Clifford’s eloquent campaign 
against the Education Bill made a deep impression upon 
the constituency. 

Mr. Barran was also fortunate enough to have the 
assistance of Mr. Birrell and Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
He was helped, as he said, by all sections of the party. 
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He pledged himself to a loyal support of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and conducted the contest upon 
the two issues of the Education Bill and the Corn Tax. 
Mr. Arnold Lupton, the most prominent opponent of 
the late war in Leeds, placarded the constituency with 
a strong appeal to all his friends to vote for Mr. 
Barran and with the satisfactory answers given by Mr. 
Barran to him, and published in this paper a fortnight 
ago. We are glad to know that Mr. Barran does 
not preserve an open mind upon the subject of a diffe- 
rential tariff. He is an out-and-out Free Trader, 
and expressed himselt on this subject with re- 
freshing vigour. He had against him the strongest 
local man whom the Unionist Party could possibly have 
found. ‘*Next to the late member,” observed the 
Yorkshire Post, ‘‘ there is no public man in Leeds who 
has done more for the city, for its prosperity, for its 
public spirit, for its institutions, and for its municipal 
progress than Sir Arthur Lawson.” But Mr. Barran 
stood, in the eyes of the constituency, for the defence 
of education against clericalism, of cheap food 
against Protection, of temperance reform against 
the liquor interest, and of land taxation against the 
landed monopoly. He won a great victory as the 
instrument of popular indignation against the worst 
Government of modern times. 





THE SOUTH AFRICA BLUE BOOK. 


T was natural that the most important discussions 

in Tuesday’s debate should centre round Lord Mil- 

ner’s scheme of making the new colony of the Transvaal 
into a military colony in the old Roman sense. Lord 
Milner, in the Blue Book published last week, considers 
the question of the agricultural development of the 
Transvaal in the light of the numerical distribution of 
the two races in South Africa. The proposals he makes 
and the suggestions he throws out are definitely based 
on the wish to destroy the preponderance of the 
Boers in the huge country districts of South Africa. 
His language on this point is unmistakable. He 
argues, in the long despatch dated January 28, 1902 
(p. 88 of the Blue Book), in favour of compulsory expro- 
priation, quoting the precedent of New Zealand, and 
giving as his reason the importance of introducing a 
strong British element. “To satisfy these demands, it 
is clear that no small and makeshift scheme will suffice. 
Land settlement must be undertaken on a large scale ; 
otherwise, however useful, it will be folctically unim- 
portant. (The italics are Lord Milner’s.) . . .” ‘‘ Armed 
with such powers, we should in many cases not find it 
necessary to use them. But, without them, I greatly 
fear that the inertia, or polztical hostility of the owner, 
may often prevent our getting possession of land essen- 
tial to our schemes, even where it would be to the 
manifest advantage of the owner to come to terms with 
us. (The italics areours.)....” ‘‘ Supposing we took 
from each farmer 4,000 acres for our settlement leaving 
him 1,000 to farm himself, and paying him well for what 
we took. This would give us some 80,000 acres on 
which we could plant a fairly large colony of well- 


selected British settlers, who would both set an example 
in farming to their Dutch neighbours, and at the same 
time, answer for the good behaviour of the district.” 
This language is plain spoken and unequivocal, and 
when Mr. Chamberlain denied that Lord Milner wanted 
a ‘political settlement” he must have forgotten the 
most striking passages in Lord Milner’s despatch. 

There were many objections even at the time Lord 
Milner wrote his despatch to the policy he sketched out. 
Those persons, such as Mr. Selous, who know South 
Africa the best have always maintained that no general 
scheme of settlement of this kind would be permanent. 
It has been tried before in South Africa, and in a very 
few years the settlers have almost all drifted into the 
towns. Lord Milner talks of the importance of import- 
ing settlers who will accustom the backward Boers to 
those scientific methods in farming. Where are these 
skilful, highly-trained, and energetic farmers to come 
from? From Canada? That is good news for a 
colony which is constantly pleading for more im- 
migrants and complaining that the Mother Country 
does so little to help its growth. From Australia? A 
colony whose birth-rate has declined at a pace which 
made Mr. Cannan, our first authority on the statistics of 
populations, maintain that Lord Salisbury might have 
included Australia in his list of dying nations! From 
the Mother Country? If England has thissurplus energy 
of highly skilled farming talent to dispose of, why is 
the condition of our own country so deplorable? We 
should have thought that it was obvious that we can- 
not spare such men in a country where agriculture is 
in such a pitiful plight. It is the result of our land 
system in England that the type Lord Milner is looking 
for is not very far from being extinct. We have not 
such men to send out, and before thinking of such pro- 
jects as Lord Milner’s it is our duty to get rid of the 
dead weight of feudalism in England and to create a 
healthy and independent agricultural population for 
our own wants and our own safety. But all these 
objections carry far less weight than an objection that 
has arisen since Lord Milner’s despatch was written. 
It is the objection that we have promised in as solemn 
a manner as a promise can be made, not to do what 
Lord Milner proposed. The third article of the terms 
of surrender declares that ‘‘ the burghers so surrender- 
ing, or so returning, will not be deprivedof their personal 
liberty or their property.” The importance the Boers 
attach to this article is clear from General Botha’s 
speeches, and to break it is not only to dishonour Eng- 
land, but to ruin the chances of concord in South 
Africa. 

The criticisms, moderate and restrained as they 
were, passed upon Lord Milner by the Liberal Leader, 
Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Bryce, have been resented 
in some quarters on the ground that Lord Milner is a 
great public servant. It is precisely the ground of 
criticising Lord Milner that he is always forgetting this. 
The Liberal Leader called attention on Tuesday to the 
remarkable document published in the Dazly News last 
Saturday—the report drawn up by General Brabant 
and Mr. Lawrence of an interview they had, as repre- 
senting the South African League, with Lord Milner 
last April. According to the report, the High Com- 
missioner told the agitators for suspension how they 
ought to have proceeded to impress the Imperial Govern- 
ment, criticised very warmly the public utterances of 
the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, and recommended 
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that their petition should be sent to the Home Govern- 
ment. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said very truly 
that this was the strangest attitude he had ever known 
a servant of the Crown to adopt. Lord Milner can give 
Mr. Chamberlain his own views on any question 
concerning South Africa. Here he is discovered 
recommending a political party to agitate for a 
policy to which the responsible Ministers of the Cape 
are opposed. Lord Milner is, in fact, acting as 
the secret adviser of a revolutionary party in the country 
where he is the High Commissioner. How would 
any other colony regard such conduct ? Lord 
Beauchamp’s indiscretions in New South Wales were 
nothing to it. What would Sir Wilfrid Laurier say 
if he found Lord Minto in clandestine counsel with 
a cabal that wished to destroy self-government in 
Canada? The truth is that Lord Milner has never 
understood the position of a Governor in a free country: 
he is a concrete example of the failure of the product of 
officialism when it is employed in conditions where 
human nature is a more important factor than routine. 
The same spirit that makes him blind to the differ- 
ence between an Expropriation Act adopted by a 
self-governing colony and a measure of expropriation 
applied by a conqueror made him think it consistent 
with his position to suppress the opinion of a respon- 
sible Ministry at one time and to intrigue actively 
against a responsible Ministry at another. 

The Blue Book published last week contains the 
report of several resolutions adopted by various 
meetings to protest against slanders on the Army. All 
parties are agreed that the discipline and behaviour of 
the Regular Army have been admirable. Some persons 
think, as we certainly think, that the conduct of the 
irregulars has in several cases been quite unworthy of 
the Army with which they were associated. But the 
resolutions printed in this Blue Book appear to be 
directed not merely against persons who defamed 
the Regular Army, whoever they may be, but against 
persons who criticised the conduct of the war. There 
we pass from a question of fact to a question of taste. 
Let us compare, for example, two messages from 
Natal. On March 4, 1902, Sir Henry McCallum sent 
a message to Mr. Chamberlain, to say that the House 
of Assembly had passed unanimously a resolution, 
placing on record the deliberate conviction that the 
war in South Africa had been prosecuted by His 
Majesty’s Government and Army upon lines of 
humanity and consideration for the enemy unparalleled 
in the history of nations. On October 21, 1901, Sir 
Henry McCallum sent to Mr. Chamberlain a copy of 
the General Regulations for the Concentration Camps 
in Natal (Blue Book, Cd. 853, November, 1991). 
Amongst these regulations there is one which it is 
worth while to reproduce. 

“You should make it known that there are corps of 
burgher scouts, such as Morley’s Scouts and Heidelburg 
Volunteers, who receive 2s. 6d. per diem with rations, or 
are rewarded on the share principle, viz., they get 75 per 
cent. of all stock captured by them, 25 per cent. going to 
the Government. If any suitable men in your camp are 
anxious to join such scouts as volunteers, you should com- 
municate lists of the names to head office for transmission 
to proper quarters.” 

The view that is taken of this proceeding is, of 
course, a matter of taste. Every patriotic Boer must 
blush to reflect that Boers were found to accept that 
invitation. There are, we fancy,a good many English- 
men who would rather even be called ‘‘ disloyal” by 


some of the gentlemen whose vigorous expressions of 
opinion are recorded in the Blue Book, than feel that 
they can remember without shame that that invitation 
was ever given. 





STEP BY STEP. 


“‘T want to know—for we have not come to our conclusions 
without making careful examination of the conclusions of 
other people—we want to know how it is possible to con- 
struct an administrative system in Ireland without legis- 
lative change, and what gentlemen mean when they speak 
of the administrative system of Ireland? ‘The fault of the 
administrative system of Ireland—if it has a fault—is simply 
this—-that its spring and source of action, or if I can use 
an anatomical illustration without a blunder, what is 
called the motor muscle, is English and not Irish. Without 
providing a domestic Legislature for Ireland, without having 
an Irish Parliament, I want to know how you will bring 
about this wonderful, superhuman, I believe in this condi- 
tion impossible, result that your administrative system shall 
be Irish ard not English..—Mr. Gladstone, House of 
Commons, April 8, 1886. 

T was remarked the other day in a Liberal news- 
paper that there was some danger of the Irish 
question being driven into an mpasse, and the writer 
went on to imply that the Liberals who were respon- 
sible for that threatening catastrophe were those who 
held stubbornly to the idea of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, 
and refused to substitute for that central idea some 
other process described in the phrase ‘‘ step by step.” 
We think a little reflection will show that this plausible 
project, whilst presenting itself as the conclusion of 
practical common sense, is in truth a complete illusion, 
and that it is the men who wish to fasten a new 
formula on the party that are really tying its hands and 
depriving it in advance of its independence of action. 
A Home Ruler, in Mr. Gladstone’s sense, leaves 
himself free as to choice of methods, and 
he does not argue that the Local Govern- 
ment Act has altered nothing. But his main 
principle is clear. He is resolved that Ireland shall be 
governed by Irish ideas, and that her internal affairs 
shall be administered and regulated by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. The new Unionists argue, first, that England 
will not agree to such a project ; secondly, that it is 
dangerous to the Empire. Their own policy is known 
as the policy of proceeding ‘‘ step by step,” a rather 
dim description, which is amplified by exclusions 
rather than by positive details. 

What reason is there for supposing that this 
language will disarm the hostility of Englishmen? 
Mr. Gladstone said in 1886 that those who were afraid 
of giving Ireland a domestic Legislature would be 
just as much afraid of half-measures. ‘‘ They would 
naturally, emphatically, and rather justly say, ‘We 
will not create your central board and palter with 
this question because we feel certain that it will afford 
nothing in the world except a stage from which to 
agitate for a further concession, and because we | see 
that by the proposal you make you will not even attain 
the advantage of settling the question that is raised.’” 
The best illustration of the truth of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s prediction is Lord Rosebery himself. For what 
is Lord Rosebery’s objection now to Mr. Gladstone’s idea 
of Home Rule if it is not that the Irish are disloyal 
and that Home Rule might lead up to an independent 
Parliament ? We can imagine no language less likely to 
disarm the suspicion with which the convinced Unionist 
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would regard any instalment of the step-by-step policy. 
He knows that the Irish county councils have demanded 
Home Rule, and that local government has not satisfied 
the aspirations of Ireland. Is he likely to regard any 
further concession, which is to lead step by step to 
something like Home Rule, with less misgiving because 
he is told that the men who recommend the concession 
are very much afraid of the consequences of giving 
Ireland Home Rule ? 

We do not think these airy phrases will persuade the 
predominant partner ; we are certain they will not settle 
the Irish question. The problem in Ireland is not how to 
improvea drain here or how securea better surveyor there; 
it is how to enable Ireland to live a national life. How 
are men going to settle that problem if they start by 
explaining that Ireland is too disloyal to have self- 
government? Ireland is ‘‘ disloyal” because she is not 
free. The whole plan of her government depends on 
that central fact. Her administrative system, her 
police system, the routine of Dublin Castle, the normal 
methods and the extraordinary processes for maintain- 
ing law and order, are all explained by the contract of 
a foreign supremacy with a sullen and defiant dis- 
obedience. It is easy enough to talk about administra- 
tive reform in England. The administrative reform 
that Ireland wants is a reform that will make her 
administration Irish and not English. Reform that 
proceeds on the assumption that the administration is 
to remain English is not what she wants, and it will 
effect nothing. This is really the cardinal point of 
difference between the new school and the old. Lord 
Rosebery tells us he regards the Local Government 
Bill as the alternative to Home Rule. It is the alter- 
native he would have preferred in 1886. He agreed to 
Home Rule as ‘‘a second best.” The remedy he pre- 
ferred has been applied, and he will not, therefore, 
apply the alternative remedy which he never thought 
the true remedy. In other words, the precise problem 
which Home Rule was to have solved has been 
solved by the grant of county councils. That was 
Lord Rosebery’s argument at Liverpool, and the implica- 
tion is not that the existence of the county councils will 
be taken into consideration in any scheme of Home 
Rule, but that the only thing still to be done, now 
that the supreme problem of Irish government has 
been settled, is to introduce a reform in detail here and 
there. Home Rulers want to give Ireland a national 
Parliament ; Lord Rosebery thinks she has got all she 
is entitled to by the grant of county councils. It may 
be rather a clever thing to tell England that you will 
never give Ireland a Parliament because the Parlia- 
ment you meant to give her in 1886 might have developed 
into an independent Parliament, and to tell Ireland that 
the minor and subordinate reforms you have in mind will 
lead ‘‘step by step” to Home Rule. It does not strike us 
as being a particularly honest method in politics. The 
Westminster Gasette thinks it is the practical way of 
proceeding. It seems to us to be supremely unpractical, 
for the reason that it ignores the real difficulty. The 
new Unionists argue that Ireland cannot have self- 
government because she is disloyal. That is to say, she 
is to be punished for her disloyalty. That is precisely 
the view of the old Unionists. Politicians who hold 
that view cannot charm away Ireland’s discontent in 
1902 any more than they could in 1896; and they 
cannot get rid of those abuses that are inseparable 
from any and every system of foreign and hated rule. 


THE FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. 


F the fifty ways and more which lead to Home 
Rule none is less doubtful, though few are less 
dismal, than the unknown path of finance. Another 
debate upon this subject was raised most properly by 
the Irish Party in the House of Commons at the end of 
last week ; and it is with a deep feeling of shame and 
regret that students of the history of Irish and English 
financial relations must have read the shuffling answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, We have described 
the path of Irish finance as unknown. And unknown 
it is to the public generally, and even to the mass of 
politicians and journalists. Private finance is the most 
interesting, public finance, alas! the least interesting 
subject, to our man in the street. It was not so in the 
old days of the Corn Laws or even in later years, 
when, under the influence of Cobden and the Man- 
chester school, Gladstone perfected the tariff and 
relieved so marvellously the springs of industry 
by reducing the burdens of taxation. But now, 
although the tax-gatherer is preparing the public 
mind for economic teaching, there are few men able 
and willing to begin to teach from the beginning, and 
to explain the elementary truth that taxation depends 
on expenditure, and that the first means by which 
relief should be sought are wise retrenchment and 
reversion step by step to the older traditions and 
standards which governed our military and naval 
establishments from 1816 to 1888. 

In speaking, then, of the over-taxation of Ireland 
we do not mean that England and Scotland are not 
over-taxed. They certainly are—thanks to the action 
of their representatives in Parliament and to the 
incessant extravagance and unremitting negligence 
of that company of bellicose prodigals which has ruled 
the country these seven years. But Ireland, by far the 
poorest of the three kingdoms, with a declining popula- 
tion, has an additional and peculiar grievance of her own, 
That grievance is historical. The Royal Commission 
which reported some years ago on the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland found— 


1. That Great Britain and Ireland must be treated 
for this purpose as separate fiscal entities, 

2. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a 
burden which, as events showed, she was 
unable to bear. 

3. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland, 
between 1853 and 1860, was not justified by 
the then existing circumstances. 


But the historical grievance has been progressively 
enlarged and aggravated, partly because the difference 
between the average wealth of Irishmen and the 
average wealth of Englishmen and Scotchmen has 
grown greater (in other words, Ireland becomes com- 
paratively though not absolutely poorer), partly 
because certain indirect taxes which fall with peculiar 
severity upon Ireland have during the last three years 
been imposed or augmented. As regards the first 
point, the Royal Commission reported that (in the year 
1894) ‘‘ Whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is 
about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the 
relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
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and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one- 
twentieth.’ In 1894 the total tax revenue of Ireland 
was over 7} millions, so that this finding of the 
Royal Commissioners really meant that in that 
year about 2} millions too much had been exacted. 
But between 1894 and 1903 it is calculated that the 
population of Ireland will have diminished by 188,000, 
while the tax revenue derived from Ireland will have 
been increased by about three millions. In the able 
report, issued by the Irish Parliamentary Party, to which 
we referred last week, the yield of some of the indirect 
taxes is carefully examined. Irish tea-drinkers con- 
tributed £811,000 in 1902 as compared with £489,000 
in 1894. The produce of the new sugar duty was 
£688,000 for Ireland, which is nearly 11 per cent. of 
the whole sugar revenue of the United Kingdom, in- 
stead of the 5 per cent. which, according to the Royal 
Commission (on which both Lord Welby and the late 
Lord Farrer sat), was the most that Ireland could 
fairly be called on to contribute. It is estimated, upon 
what data we do not know, that the new corn duty in 
Ireland will vield £300,000 ; and it should be noticed 
that two burdens upon the Irish poor have thus been 
imposed, which will abstract a million a year (represent- 
ing a capital sum taken from industry and agriculture 
of at least thirty millions) from the Irish people. And 
all this misery and injustice has been caused by the 
necessity of paying for a war to which the great 
majority of Irishmen were bitterly opposed. 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
I1]1.—Mr. JoHN Mor ey. 


VEN in these days of light judgments, the Liberal 
Party as a whole would probably account Mr. 
Morley to be its representative man. Certainly that is the 
judgment of those who think that Liberalism without 
principles and ideas is as Samson shorn of strength and 
vision. He is its most powerful, as Lord Rosebery is 
its most attractive, orator; above all, he presents 
among his contemporaries the character which best 
illustrates the Liberal spirit. To have been touched 
by the teachings of the Revolution; to have had Mill 
as a master ; to be himself a great exponent of elevated 
thought about life and action ; to have laid, by speech 
and writing, the foundations of the Radical departure 
in the eighties; and to have been Mr. Gladstone’s 
lieutenant in his Irish policy—that is a large equipment 
in progressive statesmanship. Like Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley has succeeded rather slowly to the affec- 
tionate personal feeling which is the reward of a few, 
and only a few, political leaders. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with all his force, has never attained it; Lord Salis- 
bury, it is safe to say, never even coveted it. Mr. 
Morley’s popularity expresses a national tribute to a 
career spent in the higher air. It is good to think 
that his is the name that to-day awakes most en- 
thusiasm on Liberal platforms, and, strange to add, 
obtains most respect in Tory drawing-rooms. That 
is a fact encouraging to those who feared that English 
politics were running more and more on lines of 
demagogy. It denotes, at least, a recovery of taste. 

I have put Mr. Morley’s gift of speech in the fore- 
front of his endowments asa “public man, and, indeed, 
his literary sense lends itself toa kind of oratory entirely 
his own. In the House, with its perpetual call for the 
second best in men, his utterance has now and then 


suffered some embarrassment. It a little lacks the fine 
flow and rich ornament of his writing, while his extreme 
candour and reasonableness, and the singular lenity 
of his personal judgments, detract from the sharp- 
ness of outline that a great Parliamentary ora- 
tion needs. On a platform this reserve disappears. 
There Mr. Morley gives back the humours, the sympa- 
thies, the passions of a popular audience in a form 
which, with all its refinement and intellectual strength, 
lacks nothing in breadth and decision. In these efforts, 
which have so often supplied the marching orders for 
the army of progress, the mo¢ juste—the sharp metallic 
phrase that: rings in the people’s ear—comes when it is 
wanted, and is set off by a play of voice and gesture, a 
ready g crift of improvised comedy or melodrama whieh 
any great actor might envy. Of late Mr. Morley has 
given the House of Commons something of the familiar 
side of his oratory, and last year he appealed to its 
reason and conscience as successfully as to the audiences 
in homespun before whom he feels himself most at 
home. The conquest came late, but it was complete. The 
House of Commons is always material in tone, but it 
has been overdone of late with commonness of temper 
and slovenliness of method, and last year’s speech on 
the war was in a new manner. It had the art of 
arrangement, and it gave the always inspiring effect of 
courageous thought, clothed in words that never 
sought their effect in vain. But, above all, it suggested 
the moral power which yields Mr. Morley his true place 
in the national life. It cannot be said of him as he said of 
Burke, that he has ever ‘‘ allowed his political integrity 
to be bewildered.” All men, however cynical, like to 
hear of honour in the mouth of a man who is the soul 
of right conduct, of faith from the most steadfast of 
statesmen. 

Mr. Morley would not call himself, or be called, 
a political tactician. Caucus strategy has never 
appealed to him, and he has, perhaps, a deeper im- 
patience of it than had Mr. Gladstone, who sometimes 
let it manage and even master him. Yet he has the 
instinct for timely action in politics, and no man has 
had more to do with the forging and sharpening of the 
weapons of Liberal warfare. There have been two 
notable combinations in later Liberal politics. The 
first was that which gave Mr. Chamberlain his place 
in statesmanship ; the second opened the last phase 
of Mr. Gladstone’s career. Neither would have 
been possible without Mr. Morley. To the association 
with Mr. Chamberlain he brought the persuasive- 
ness, the stores of finely sifted knowledge and experi- 
ence that gave it fertilityand power. Men of a younger 
day are apt to forget those stirring times, when Mr. 
Morley was laying down in the Fortnightly Review the 
broad lines of the Radical advance, and preaching with 
incomparable power and illumination the great doctrine 
of faithfulness in religious and political thought. No. 
man did more to stay the Whig-Conservative move- 
mentof Mr. Forster, and to give energy and definiteness 
of outlook to the reforming and humanitarian Liberalism 
that Mr. Gladstone embodied, Dissent has many new 
professional friends ; no one has appraised its worth 
so finely as the author of National Education. Mr. 
Morley looked critically on the mildly collectivist 
tendencies of Radicalism in the early nineties; but 
he did it the essential service of securing it fair 
representation in the Government of 1892, while the 
politician who touched into life the demand for the 
county franchise gave his party a few months 
later the reasoned exposition of its full duty to 
Ireland. All these labours Mr. Morley has combined 
with an exacting literary life, the continuous toil 
of a master-worker in a field where slovenly husbandry 
is soon found out. Englishmen have a right to be 


proud of such a record. Since Bolingbroke, Mr. Morley 
stands alone as having attained an almost equal com- 
mand over the two disparate spheres of pilosophic 
thought and political action. 
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What of his administration of Ireland? Opinion 
will always be divided on that incident. Most 
Nationalist Irishmen held it to be too conservative; 
a few others, like Mr. Davitt, made allowance for its 
difficulties and thought that Mr. Morley did all that an 
English Secretary could well do. His rule was firm, 
even a little stern; for Mr. Morley, who had 
once the task of ruling Mr. Stead and Lord Milner, is 
the last man in the world to let the reins lie slackly 
in his hands. The liberalising of Dublin Castle was 
a task beyond his or any man’s power. He put in office 
a few just men to moderate the doings of Tory 
placemen, and, leaning as heavily as possible on the 
ordinary ways of the law, gave the country a long and 
much-needed rest from coercion. Could he have done 
more? Would it have been wise or safe to try? 
These are questions which Mr. Morley answered in his 
own way. He would probably govern England, as he 
governed Ireland, a little stiffly, though always justly. 
He has the love of order, of precedent, of measure, 
which marks nearly all Englishmen of the ruling 
type. The most open-minded and sympathetic of men, 
impulse has, in his case, to pass through a severe 
critical mill before it leads to action. He has some- 
times been called a Jacobin. There never was a more 
absurd literary misfit. 

Of Mr. Morley’s criticism of the war, it is enough 
to say that it linked Liberal statesmanship afresh with 
the great periods when, seeking always the national 
good, it rebelled against purely national standards. 
Nationalism in France has merely attracted to 
itself the loose fish in literature and politics; in 
England the same essential spirit, handling the 
vast concerns of Empire, has been the governing 
force during the last seven years. It needed 
a singularly experienced judgment, a light but firm hand 
on the people’s pulse, to say as much as Mr. Morley 
said without awaking mere blind resentment, and yet 
with real service to the high principles of conduct that 
were at stake. His protest did not cut as deep as Mr. 
Courtney’s, nor was the position of the man who made 
it so difficult as that of the Liberal Leader. But it was 
conceived and expressed in a spirit of noble firmness, it 
set out in clear perspective the miserable train of error 
and violence that followed the African policy of 1896 
to 1899, and it kept Liberalism free for the task of 
reconstruction to which the country must one day call 
it. Such assistance as he gave to national uprightness 
calls for thanks and gratitude rather than for mere 
appraisement. The coldest of modern critical minds, in 
setting out the eternal comedy of the falseness of 
public men, bids us take cheer in the thought that not 
the shifty favourites of the hour, but ‘‘ the Spirits of 
Truthand Freedom,” are the true ‘‘ saviours of society.” 
Mr. Morley long ago enlisted in their service ; and no 
man has ever more fully realised the soul of states- 
manship. 

H. W. MAssinGHAM. 


LIKIN. 


HOUGH the arbitrary imposition of likin by local 
officials was always in direct opposition to the 

letter as well as the spirit of that Tientsin Treaty which 
the China merchants have ever regarded as the 
palladium of their commercial liberties in the land of 
the dragon, hitherto it has been a tax which could by 
no manner of means be avoided. Theoretically, the 
payment of a commutation duty of 23 per cent. at the 
port of entry secured exemption for imported foreign 
goods from further taxation inland. Practically it did 
no such thing, and the mandarins levied likin not 





merely at one station but at many stations, as the 
imports passed on their way to the markets of the 
interior. We acquiesced in these extortions, partly 
because there was a lack of unanimity among the 
Powers as to the means whereby the impost might be 
evaded, and partly because it provided of itself no 
sufficient excuse for going to war with China to secure 
its abolition. That it has been the principal check upon 
the development of the internal trade of the Chinese 
Empire, from which so much profit is anticipated, can- 
not be denied, and now that there is a prospect 
of the burden being removed we have every reason 
to rejoice. China is avowedly willing to abandon 
it, in consideration of receiving increased Customs 
dues at the ports of entry. Foreign merchants, 
despite a perhaps natural dread that the likin may not 
be got rid of entirely, but may presently reappear in 
some slightly different shape, are willing to pay on the 
higher scale, mainly because the collection is to be 
undertaken by the Imperial Maritime Customs Depart- 
ment, and Sir Robert Hart, in whom the China 
merchants justly place entire confidence, is hencefor- 
ward practically to become supervisor of taxes for the 
interior as well as for the coast. We say for the 
interior also, because it is mentioned that the existing 
Customs stationsare to be ‘‘ scheduled,” and thereare to 
be no additions to the number, from which we infer that 
inland Customs collectorates are not to disappear 
entirely, root and branch, but will remain for some 
reason or other in evidence as part of the Chinese 
fiscal system, for some time to come. If likin is never 
to be levied in future it is difficult to comprehend why 
the places that have hitherto been recognised as 
established centres of collection are to be taken into 
account in the new rules. But probably this seeming 
discrepancy would be capable of easy explanation did 
we but know the precise terms of the proposed com- 
mercial treaty on which the Foreign Office is now 
deliberating, and of which the final acceptance or 
refusal has yet to be officially notified. The essential 
ground of complaint in the past has been that 
there were too many likin collecting stations—not that 
the sums exacted were greatly in excess of the legal, 
or rather, the recognised rate, but that the demands 
were made at painfully brief intervals. Had the 
mandarins contented themselves with a single tax for 
the whole journey up country which the imported 
article had to make there would have been but little 
demur to their proceedings, but the likin stations were 
numerous, and the goods were taxed at every one of 
them, so that in the end the sum total exacted was 
enormous and prohibitive of trade. Why are these 
stations merely to be ‘‘ scheduled” if they are to make 
no further collections of dues? The answer to this 
query is probably to be found in the fact that they are 
still to be used for the collection of the domestic tax 
levied on purely Chinese goods passing from one town 
to another throughout the whole of China, a matter 
altogether apart from the taxation of goods brought 
from foreign countries, but one nevertheless which 
cannot be ignored in any speculations concerning the 
future expansion of trade in the Celestial Empire. Will 
the mandarins endeavour, in their own shortsighted 
way, to recoup themselves in part for their personal 
losses, consequent upon the extinction of the likin on 
foreign imports, by doubling and trebling the domestic 
impost, and so strangling local production ? 

And this brings us to the consideration of that part 
of the subject which has always appeared to present 
the maximum of difficulty. How is it to be expected 
that the mandarins who hitherto have derived the bulk 
of their income from likin exactions will in future find 
the wherewithal to exist? If the Central Government 
at Peking undertakes to pay them fixed salaries, out of 
the increased Customs revenues to be gathered from 
foreign imports, who is to be paymaster? It would be 
a startling innovation, indeed, were the Commissioner 
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of Customs in every district, himself a foreigner, 
to be charged with the duty of determining the 
extent of every claimant’s right to appear upon the 
local pay-roll! And yet, with the abolition of the 
main source of local officials’ incomes some provision 
must surely be made for the maintenance of these men 
and their families if there is to be peace in China for 
even a season. To show that this isa real obstacle, 
and one that must be overcome if permanent 
success is to be achieved, it need only be recalled 
to mind that when the likin revenues of seven 
collectorates in the Yangtse Valley were hypo- 
thecated to pay the. interest on the 1808 
Anglo-German Loan to China of sixteen millions 
sterling--still devoted to that purpose, by the way— 
both Liu Kun-Yi and Chang Chih-Tung, the satraps of 
Nanking and Hankow, cried out that there was in- 
sufficient money left to carry on public works. If the 
allocation of these likin revenues from seven collecting 
districts, a sum aggregating not far short of a million 
sterling, resulted in the suspension of those much-needed 
undertakings designed to benefit the peasantry and to 
increase the facilities for riverine trade, what may be 
looked for as a consequence of the destruction of this 
source of income entirely? There is, of course, a very 
simple methed of restoring the balance—namely, to 
entrust Sir Robert Hart with the equitable distribution 
of the funds derived by China from her enhanced 
Customs tariff ; but will that course be taken? And it is 
plain, moreover, that a considerable proportion of this 
increased Customs revenue will have to be allocated to 
the payment of the indemnity’s annual instalments. 
Where, we repeat, are the moneys needed to pay official 
salaries in China henceforward to come from ? 

Nothing has been said, so far, of the extincticn of 
that collateral security for the Anglo-German Loan of 
1898 which the likin collections of the before-men- 
tioned seven collectorates of the Yangtse Valley were 
held to constitute. It was expressly made a part of 
the bargain in floating that loan that this collateral 
security should be given by the _ borrowers. 
How do the shareholders regard this infraction, 
as it might be termed, of the bond on which their 
original investments were based? The reply to this is, 
so far as we can gather, that the market price of the 
1898 Bonds is rising, and the inference to be drawn is 
that an arrangement satisfactory to those directly 
interested has been made in the proposed treaty, of 
which the general public is perforce at this moment 
ignorant. So much the better if this difficulty has been 
removed, but the fact that the likin revenues were 
thus in part hypothecated must be held to indicate 
that, in the first place, the Imperial Maritime Customs 
revenues were previously so heavily charged for repay- 
ment of debts incurred prior to 1898 that some addi- 
tional security was demanded and obtained before the 
43 per cent. Gold Loan of that year could be floated, 
and, secondly, that the adjustment of the Chinese 
fiscal system is a task which bristles with problems that 
it must inevitably tax the skill‘and ingenuity of those 
who follow Sir James Mackay in the reorganisation of 
China’s financial affairs to solve. 





HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 


ee recent death of Henry Dunning Macleod 

removes from our midst a writer who, despite 
all his eccentricities and all his errors, was remarkable 
among English economists for his practical knowledge 
of a science that is usually treated too theoretically, 
more especially in connection with the principles and 


the mechanism of banking. The great trouble with 
economics has always been the severance between the 
professor and the practical business man, and the con- 
tempt which each is inclined to feel for the other. 
Macleod had the advantage of being at once an 
economist and a practical man in matters of banking 
and credit. He had spent some time in a bank when 
he was young, and his vivacious intellect had evidently 
played quite freshly round some of the accepted plati- 
tudes of the profession. His years of early manhood, 
moreover, were contemporaneous with one of the most 
interesting epochs in English monetary history—the 
period of 1844 with its antecedent and subsequent con- 
troversies. Macleod seems to have recognised then 
that much of the misunderstanding that enveloped the 
subjects of currency, banking and credit was due to the 
whole economic structure having changed, without a 
corresponding change in the ideas and the methods of 
economists. The science of economics, like that of 
sociology, suffers from this disadvantage, that its sub- 
ject matter is always changing; thinkers have no 
sooner generalised the phenomena of a particular 
society, discovering its main laws of form and function, 
than the society itself changes shape and their formulas 
require modification. Further, with each increase in 
the complexity of the conditions of life, it becomes more 
and more difficult to synthetise all the phenomena 
a society manifests even in one comparatively small 
circle. Especially when material inventions are making 
it possible for the practice of commerce to change 
almost from day to day, is it hard for the economist to 
adjust his formulas to the new conditions before these 
themselves have become old. It was Macleod’s 
merit to have seen that the theories of banking and 
credit needed considering afresh in relation to the 
changed circumstances of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century; and if we disregard his treatment of 
economics as a whole, and look solely at his discussion 
of these points, we can see at once how wonderfully he 
helped to clear the air. He was, in fact, the last (if 
we make a partial exception in favour of Walter 
Bagehot) of those great British writers on money 
whose delight in dialectic never made them forget they 
were dealing with a subject quite as much practical as 
theoretical. Adam Smith was the first to generalise, on 
a large scale, the theory and the practice of his own 
day ; and his discussion of the relation of banking to 
money and commerce generally in that epoch was extra- 
ordinarily clear-sighted. After him there came a long 
line of economic thinkers who were always in the 
closest touch—frequently through actual participation 
in business life—with the practical workings of com- 
merce and finance. Ricardo, Thornton, Fullarton, 
Huskisson, Tooke, Newmarch, Gilbart, Wilson of the 
Economist—men like these had always their finger on 
the pulse of real life, were always keenly conscious of 
the necessity of checking pure theory by positive 
practice. Macleod’s great achievement came from his 
realising, more even than any of his distinguished pre- 
decessors, how much the conditions of banking and 
credit had changed in the course of time. He laid 
his finger unerringly upon the real cause of most of 
the confusion that had slowly darkened round the 
subject since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
—the quiet but enormous development of English 
banking, the ousting of the bank note from the place of 
honour as an economiser of currency, the subtle inter- 
penetration of commerce by credit in its most impalp- 
able forms. When we see, from the debates of the 
times, how unconscious an intellect like Peel’s was of 
the metamorphosis which credit had undergone even 
in his day, we can realise the magnitude of the task 
Macleod set himself, in trying to analyse and synthesise 
the fluid and elusive phenomena of the modern system 
of credit. Keeping his eye on the fundamental truth 
that cheques or book credits of various kinds had prac- 
tically superseded the older bank notes, he passed all 
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the familiar facts of banking through the rays of a new 
criticism. It is impossible here to go in detail into the 
new points he brought into the discussion; but 
I may refer, as an example, to his elucidation 
of the real meaning of words like ‘‘ deposits” and 
discounts,” and his exposition of what these terms, 
and the operations denoted by them, signified ‘in 
relation to banker, to customer, and to commerce in 
general. He has not been properly listened to, of 
course; and people still go on speaking of the 
gigantic saved wealth of the country, as shown by 
banking deposits, oblivious of Macleod’s demonstration 
that a great portion of these so-called deposits repre- 
sent not saved wealth but mere bankers’ credit— 
rights of action against the banker—and that an 
increase of ‘‘ deposits” in a time of great commercial 
activity represents not so much an increase of real 
wealth as a mere inflation of credit. 

Yet even in the subject he thus made peculiarly 
his own he had his limitations. It seemed at times as 
if he only purchased that remarkable ease of breathing 
within his own citcle at the cost of a curious mal- 
adaptation to the atmosphere outside it. Under- 
standing so fully as he did the principles of modern 
credit, we should have expected him to take a broad, 
practical view of the future of commerce as 
affected by this new and terrible force — the 
real changer of the face of the modern world. 
Macleod unfortunately failed to make any bold socio- 
logical application of the subtle principles he had un- 
earthed. He admits that ‘‘ excessive credit produces 
all commercial crises,” and that ‘‘commercial crises 
are innate in the gigantic system of credit which 
has grown up in modern times”; but he appa- 
rently thinks the one thing needful is to prevent 
the commercial crisis from developing into a monetary 
panic—a curious limitation of outlook. A kind of 
paralysis seemed to settle upon his thought when he 
came to deal with these more practical questions of 
modern credit ; it was as if the very magnitude of the 
danger frightened him, as it well might do, and made 
him simply fold his hands and pray that when the crash 
came at least one little corner of our house might 
escape the general ruin, to be a refuge and a breathing- 
place until the outer forces had slowly readjusted them- 
selves. He sees how hard it is to deal effectively 
with the growth of accommodation paper, how hard it 
is to distinguish it from paper that is genuine in the 
true economic sense ; and he talks of the impossibility 
—-which no one will dispute—of limiting it by law, like 
bank notes. Then, instead of attacking the economic 
problem as a whole, he diverges into purely juristic 
subtleties that simply bowl wide of the wicket. Simi- 
larly he criticises Peel for supposing that commercial 
crises are due to excessive issues of bank notes, while 
contenting himself with the hardly more profitable 
formula that commercial crises are due to excessive 
credit and overtrading. To leave the matter there is 
equivalent to saying that buildings collapse because 
their foundations are unsound—which is quite true, 
but not of much practical help. What he should 
have done was to analyse more rigorously the mean- 
ing of his own terms. What is overtrading? What is 
excessive credit? The very use of the adjectives 
shows that these phenomena are harmful variations from 
a healthy norm. What zs that norm? How can we 
discover it, how attain it? These are questions that 
society will be compelled to face sooner or later, perhaps 
through the hard pressure of facts. Meanwhile some 
younger economists, such as Mr. John M. Robertson 
in his Fallacy of Saving, and Messrs. Mummery and 
Hobson in their Physiology of Industry, are making 
that investigation into the relations of consumption and 
production of which Macleod fought shy, and which 
alone can solve the problems of overtrading and 
excessive credit. But still it may be said that the 
inquiry would have been much more difficult without 





the assistance of Macleod, and that when the circle 
begins to approach completeness it will be found that 
his analysis of the nature of credit will help us not only 
to theoretical illumination but to practical action. All 
economic questions that touch upon credit and currency 
are certainly the clearer for Macleod’s theorising, 
wayward and unadventurous as it was at times. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By Municeps. 


‘* PoTTERIES FEDERATION.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: ‘‘A writer in 
the Municipal Journal demurs to the statement made 
in this column a week or two ago that the consumma- 
tion of the project of federating the Pottery towns into 
one county borough is as far off as ever, and states 
that to the ordinary observer the scheme is proceeding 
smoothly and satisfactorily and is gradually gaining 
support from the various units. What are the facts ? 
The scheme includes twelve units, of which seven 
refuse to have anything to do with it. The Town 
Council of Newcastle-under-Lyme has already sounded 
a note of opposition to it, and some of the smaller 
districts will not even supply information to the 
Federation Committee. The representatives of Stoke 
Town Council state that they are in favour of federa- 
tion, but only upon certain conditions—which are not 
likely to be realised. Much has been made of a 
meeting of the Federation Committee at which a 
scheme was partially elaborated and a resolution in 
favour of differential rating passed. At this meeting 
six authorities were represented, and the vital resolu- 
tiori was passed in this wise. One vote was allowed 
to each authority. The representatives of two authori- 
ties only were solidly in favour of the resolution, those 
of a third were divided in the proportion of two to one, 
those of a fourth were equally divided, those of a fifth 
were opposed, and the sixth refused to take any part 
in the proceedings whatever. The Municipal Journal 
writer further asserts that the financial difficulty can 
hardly be greater than that which faced the London 
authorities upon the passing of the London Government 
Act. Possibly not, but the cases are not analogous. 
London government may be good or bad, but if the 
Pottery authorities could decide upon following the 
London precedent of a county council with subordinate 
corporations, opposition to federation would largely 
subside. It is, however, interesting to note that in 
1888, when the Local Government Bill was under 
discussion, federation in a county council (a county 
borough being rejected) was all but practically accom- 
plished. The local authorities were agreed, the Govern- 
ment was favourable, and Mr. Ritchie, then President 
of the Local Government Board, promised, in the House 
of Commons, to introduce a Provisional Order Bill to 
give effect to the idea. But at the last moment the 
scheme fell through, because one of the towns insisted as 
a sine gud non that it should be the centre of govern- 
ment for the new county. There is more than one 
pitfall of a like nature for the present proposal.” 


PARLIAMENT AND CouNTY COUNCILS. 


Several excellent suggestions are to be offered by 
the County Councils’ Association to the Select Com- 
mittee on Private Bill Legislation. Everyone knows 
that a private or local bill costs at least £500, and, 
although this may be a small matter to the London 
Water Companies or the great towns, it becomes 
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almost prohibitive in the case of urban districts. Pro- 
visional Orders, however, are much cheaper, costing, 
if unopposed, as little as £80. The Association, 
therefore, recommend the extension of the Order 
system, and that, in the exceptional cases where a 
private bill is deemed indispensable, it should be 
referred to a joint committee of Lords and Commons. 
Nothing perplexes and annoys the public so much as 
the present double reference, and much time and 
expense would be saved by avoiding it. A further re- 
commendation demands for county councils the right 
now enjoyed by boroughs and urban districts of pro- 
moting private bills—z.e., of charging their costs to the 
county rate. We cannot see why county councils 
themselves should not be empowered to grant Provi- 
sional Orders to district councils within their county, 
at least for such matters of routine as gas and water. 


GROUND VALUES. 


In the Daily News of Wednesday Lord Carrington 
describes a scheme for solving the housing problem by 
rating ground landlords. The present difficulty, he 
Says, is due to the difference between the commercial 
and the housing value of sites near the centre of London. 
As a result, if the County Council buy land and build 
houses, the difference in value between the rent thus 
paid and the rent which might be obtained for ware- 
houses and offices on the site falls upon the ratepayers. 
Lord Carrington would pay this difference out of a 
special fund to be raised by a rate on ground values. 
This, however, is merely the application to a parti- 
cular case of a general principle—the rating or taxation 
of monopolies. The League for the Taxation of Land 
Values, which held its annual meeting last week, has 
maintained the principle for nineteen years, during 
which time it has steadily gained in support. Perhaps 


Lord Carrington is right in working for a particular 


application. To demonstrate that a certain fiscal re- 
form is just does little good. To secure sufficient 
motive power to carry the reform into effect it 
requires an acute sense of hardship and injustice due to 
the existing law to be felt by a large class of voters. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A GENERAL AMNESTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—In November of last year I contributed to your 
journal an article entitled “A Great Amnesty,” in which I 
showed how, in the dark days of the Mutiny, Lord Can- 
ning’s and Lord Clyde’s humane policy led to the restora- 
tion of peace in India. The correspondence preceding that 
amnesty, and the Duke of Wellington’s long dispatch to 
Don Juan O’Donoju of June 11, 1813, recommending a 
general amnesty in Spain, demand the careful attention of 
the President and members of the Amnesty Commission, 
which, in a few days, will leave our shores for South Africa. 

To reproduce here the whole of the Duke’s weighty 
dispatch is impossible, but the few following extracts will 
give some idea of its nature and scope : 

“‘Having found that a large number of Spaniards, who, 
during the course of the contest of Spain for her indepen- 
dence have taken the side of the French, are now staying 
with the enemy’s army, I take the liberty of addressing 
you upon that subject.” 

“Many of these individuals are highly meritorious. 

It is also a known fact that fear, the misery and 


distress which they suffered during the contest, and despair 
of the result, were the motives which induced many. of 
these unfortunate persons to take the part which they have 
taken; and I would beg leave to suggest for consideration 
whether it is expedient to involve the country in all the 
consequences of a rigid adherence to the existing law in 
order to punish such persons. . . .” 

“It is my opinion that the policy of Spain should lead 
the Government and the Cortes to grant a General Amnesty, 
with certain exceptions. This subject deserves considera- 
tion in the two views of the effort now making, failing or 
succeeding, in freeing the country from its oppressors. If 
the effort should fail, the enemy will, by an amnesty, 
be deprived of the principal means, now in his hands, of 
oppressing the country in which his armies will be 
stationed. . . If the effort should succeed, as I sin- 
cerely hope it may, the object of the Government should 
be to pacify the country and heal the divisions which the 
contest unavoidably must have occasioned. It is impos- 
sible that this object can be accomplished as long as there 
exists a large body of the Spanish nation, some possessing 
the largest properties in the country, and others endowed 
with considerable talents, who are proscribed for their 
conduct during the contest ; conduct which has been caused 
by the misfortunes to which I have above adverted. These 
persons, their friends and relations, will, if persecuted, 
naturally endeavour to perpetuate the divisions in the 
country, in the hope, at some time, to take advantage of 
them; and, adverting to their number and that power 
which they must derive from their properties and connec- 
tions, it must be feared that they will be too success- 
| ee ae a 

‘“What I have above stated are my own opinions, to 
which I may attribute more weight than they merit; but 
they are formed upon experience and long refiection, and 
are founded upon a sincere devotion to the interests of this 
country.” 


The italics are mine.—Yours, &c., 


H. B. Hanna (Colonel). 
Heathmene, Petersfield, 
July 28, 1902. 


THE AGITATION FOR THE SUSPENSION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION IN CAPE COLONY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—No sooner are the dogs of war silenced than we 
are plunged into an agitation here which can only be de- 
scribed as a provocative to further rebellion. The principles 
on which our political greatness as a people have been built 
—government by consent of the governed, no taxation 
without representation, a free Press, and the right of public 
meeting—these are to be thrown aside in order that one 
race, or rather a section of one race, may have a free 
hand (and foot) to play the part of top-dog towards the 
other race, which other race is meanwhile silenced and 
bound hand and foot. English, is it not ? No wonder 
that thoughtful people begin to despair at the prospect, or 
want of prospect, of racial reconciliation in South Africa. 

It is useless, as far as our opponents are concerned, 
to discuss the matter from the point of view of “ prin- 
ciples.” Confessedly, they throw principles to the winds. 
They rely upon force—and shows. Their attitude is that 
of which Artemus Ward’s showman may be taken as a 
type: “ Princerpuls! I have no princerpuls. I’m in the show 
biznes!” Let us therefore look at the character and 
source of the agitation, and we shall then be the better able 
to estimate its value. As everyone knows, it emanates 
from the notorious Cotswold Chambers, the headquarters 
of the financial clique which virtually controls the leading 
organs of the Press in South Africa, the men who deli- 
berately set themselves three years ago to provoke war, 
who set in train the Press-calumniations of the Boers, and 
who told the Home Government that the war would be 
over in a few weeks, and would cost only a few millions. 
These are the men of “foresight” who are now “ pro- 
phesying” that the suspension of the Constitution will pro- 
duce racial reconciliation, and who, in order to gain their 
ends, would reduce their English and Dutch fellow-colonists 
to a far worse position than that of the Uitlanders in the 
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Transvaal be.ore the war. For the Suspensionists are 
already asking that the new council—or whatever it is that 
they wish to put in place of our Parliament—shall intro- 
duce a law against “ seditious” meetings and prints, de- 
fining “ sedition,” of course, in their own way, whereas the 
Uitlanders had a free Press and the right of public meet- 
ing in the Transvaal. 

Or take the rank and file of the Suspensionist move- 
ment. There are, it is true, many old colonists amongst 
them, but a large proportion are comparatively new comers 
who know next to nothing of the conditions or require- 
ments of the country outside the seaport towns. One of 
the chief organisers of the movement, for example, has 
been in the country only three or four years, while the 
editor of the Cape Times, the chief Suspensionist news- 
paper, has been in the country less than two years. On 
the other hand, the great bulk of those who oppose Sus- 
pension, English and Dutch, are old colonists, the back- 
bone of the country, men belonging to families which have 
been settled here for a generation or generations, and who 
have an intimate knowledge, born of experience, of the 
conditions and requirements of the country. Surely, if 
ever there were a case in which votes should be weighed 
as well as counted, this is one. Happily, such a course is 
not necessary, as the vast majority are opposed to Suspen- 
sion, though they cannot make their views known so readily 
or effectively, not having control of the leading organs of 
the Press, nor being concentrated in towns, where the 
voice of the people in crowds is supposed somehow to more 
effectively represent the voice of God. 

The unscrupulous way in which the agitation is being 
conducted may be illustrated by the following extract from 
a recent leader in the Cape Z'imes : “ Everything turns upon 
this point—does or does not Cape Colony desire to resume 
popular government? ‘The answer of the Colony to the 
question cannot be gainsaid,” meaning by this that the 
Colony desires Suspension. Yet everyone who knows any- 
thing of the feeling in the Colony knows that this statement 
i$ utteriy false and misleading. (1) There are no less than 
twelve local or country periodicals opposed to Suspension, 
and the Dutch Press is virtually silenced under “ martial ” 
law. How, then, does the Cape Times justify this shame- 
less assertion? It coolly assumes that all who have been 
opposed to the Milner-Chamberlain war policy are either 
rebels or “ in sympathy with rebellion,” and then impudently 
suggests that the opinions of these people need not be taken 
into account. ‘That is, to the Cape Times and the Sus- 
pensionists, the neo-Imperialists form the Colony, and, as 
the Jingo section of this party happens to be in the ascen- 
dant, the answer of the Colony “ cannot be gainsaid ”! This 
is the sort of reasoning that passes current here. Imagine 
Messrs. Herbert Spencer, John Morley, Leonard Courtney, 
and Professor Bryce being deprived of their votes and denied 
the free expression of opinion because they opposed the 
subjugation of the Republics! Even with the Dutch, “ in 
sympathy with rebellion” has simply meant sympathy with 
their own kinsfolk, and with the great principle of govera- 
ment by consent of the governed. Surely, not a very great 
crime, considering our own history and the history of the 
United States. I trust, therefore, that the Home Govern- 
ment will look to the character of this new movement and 
not be misled by the same sort of half-truths which did so 
much to blind the English people and bring about the late 
war. 

Turning now to the question of the expediency of Sus- 
pension it is difficult to see what there is to be gained by 
the abrogation of the Constitution—for no one supposes 
that it will be given back in exactly the same form as that 
in which it now stands. The only gain, if gain it can be 
called, will be to certain sectional interests. New men 
will be placed in administrative posts and in y.si- 
tions of authority. Knowing little or nothing of the real 
conditions and requirements of the country they will either 
be led by the advice of those who place them in authority, 
or they. will administer and legislate in ignorance, or, on 
heart-burning questions, fearing to make mistakes, they will 
adopt an attitude of laissez-faire. Thus progress, which 


depends on the free play and conflict of opinion, will be at 
a standstill. I will say nothing of the increased bitterness 
which a wholesale deprivation of political rights will intro- 
duce into the Colony ; of the laws against “ sedition,” a free 
Press, and the right of public meeting, which the nominated 
Council will be invited to introduce ; of the virtual return to 
despotic methods of government over a people bred in 
freedom. I need only point out that the new policy of 
Great Britain is on its trial. With the most conciliatory 
methods it is doubtful whether South Africa as a whole will 


‘be won back to England. If supremacy is to be measured 


by sympathy and affection, British supremacy in South 
Africa is more precarious now than it was five years ago, 
when the Cape Parliament unanimously voted its contribu- 
tion to the British Navy—a vote which would certainly not 
be unanimous to-day. Apart from the effects of the war, 
these alternations from Frere-ism to Constitutionalism, from 
Constitutionalism to Milnerism, and from Milnerism to Con- 
stitutionalism again, cannot but breed discontent amongst 
men of both races—with what result, who can say? But 
whatever happens, we can strive by our policy to create a 
South Africa which will be friendly rather than permanently 
unfriendly to Great Britain, and whether a policy of abro- 
gating Constitutions and returning to the methods of avto- 
cracy is likely to produce a friendly South Africa I will leave 
to the common sense of your readers to determine.— 
Yours, &c., 
PURITAN. 

Cape Colony, July 6, 1902. 

P.S.—Since the above was written the Imperial Govern- 
ment has decided not to interfere with the Constitution of 
the Colony for the present. But as the agitation for Sus- 
pension still continues here, and as a snatch vote in its 
favour may be secured in Parliament, the above letter may 
not be altogether out of date. It must be borne in mind 
that the financiers and capitalists will be as unscrupulous 
in trying to gain their end as they were in bringing about 
the war.—P. 


THE FALLEN BELFRY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—There were few eminent structures in Europe 
more familiar to the traveller than the Campanile, that now 
lies a heap of rubbish in St. Mark’s-square at Venice. For 
a thousand years it has stood, like a huge sentinel set 
towards the lagoons, watching over the fair city once mis- 
tress of the seas. The tall tower, wrought of solid brick 
and standing four square to the elements, seemed in its 
massive strength to defy the tooth of time. Various 
theories, more or less convincing, have been adduced to ex- 
plain its sudden collapse. We can but wait the judgment 
of experts when the ruin is cleared. Meanwhile, since a 
theory there must be, let us believe that the weather-beaten 
giant, weary of his millennial watch, sat gently down, doing 
as little damage as his great bulk would allow. 

It was in 902, under Doge Pietro Tribuno, who, says 
the chronicler, was a Doge pacifico, savio e benigno, that 
the foundations of the tower were begun, on a spot where 
a big elder tree flourished. ‘Two years before, Venice had 
been walled and fortified, and a castle erected on the 
island of Olivolo, to this day called Castello. The Hun- 
garian invaders had just suffered a crushing defeat almost 
at the very spot on the Lido of Pelestrina where a century 
before the Frankish host under King Pepin was scattered, 
and one little State in Western Europe eluded the far- 
reaching grasp of Charlemagne. The stalk of the tower 
was begun in 940, and finished, probably as a watch-tower, 
under Doge Tribuno Memo about 979. During the reign 
of Doge Dom-Morosini, 1140-1154, a cella for bells was 
added, and the summit gilded. The chroniclers tell that 
during the building a workman stumbled, and as he fell 
made a vow to St. Mark, and called upon him for help. 
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As he neared the ground he was able to clutch a projecting 
beam, and although much injured lived to return to work 
in a few weeks. About 1180 some building operations 
were in progress, for Niccolo Barattieri, the skilful en- 
gineer who succeeded in erecting the two columns in the 
Piazzetta, invented a machine for raising men and materials 
to the top of the tower. It is said to have been almost re- 
built about 1329, and some confirmation of this may be 
found in the fact that during the war of tariffs and diplo- 
matic correspondence that preceded the conflict with the 
great Scala family of Verona, Mastino della Scala bade 
the Venetian envoys tell the doge to keep his leaden seals : 
he would want them all to roof the Campanile. Forty 
years later it was restored by Il Montagnara, and again 
restored after the fire in 1400. In 1418, during a dis- 
astrous storm, part of the tower fell, bringing down the 
bells and killing three women. The tower, as we know 
it, dates from 1510-1517, when a new belfry and attic and 
the pyramidal spire were built by Bartolomeo Buon of 
Bergamo, and surmounted by the gilded bronze angel that 
so harmlessly swooped down to the central portal of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral. In 1540 the beautiful Loggetta (once a 
waiting hall for nobles: in modern times a Government lot- 
tery station) was begun by Sansovino and completed later 
by Scamozzi. This, including the fine bronze reliefs and 
statues by Sansovino, is, we fear, irreparably ruined. Sad- 
dest of all is the destruction of the north end of Sansovino’s 
Libreria Vecchia, the culminating excellence of Renaissance 
architecture. 

Such were the vicissitudes of the famous Campanile of 
Venice, and the question of its restoration now confronts us. 
It is a question that demands tact and delicacy. Nothing 
angers a public-spirited Italian more than the half-insolent, 
half-patronising tone adopted by some English writers in 
dealing with this problem of restoration. Italy is not a 
museum maintained for the benefit of foreign tourists. Her 
rulers are peculiarly sensitive to criticism from a people such 
as ours, not over careful of its own ancient monuments. Italy 
is a young nation. She has her own problems to face—the 
housing of her poor ; the health of her cities ; her economic 
risorgimento. ‘The indifference of English correspondents 
towards this living, striving Italy, compared with the lavish 
attention they have bestowed upon the fallen Campanile, is 
a characteristic trait of modern journalism. In a certain 
sense, however, all men have an interest in the preservation 
of ancient and medizval Italian architecture, the common 
heritage of Western civilisation. A few words, therefore, 
from a lover of Italy may not be thought unseemly. ‘The 
present case is a peculiar one. The rugged old Campanile, 
whose only merits Fergusson thought were its size 
and apparent solidity, has crumbled into dust. To rebuild 
it would be an anachronism. In the medizval city a belfry 
was 2 cherished symbol of civic independence ; th2 pc sses- 
sion of a bell tower one of the first privileges sought for. It 
can have no such significance to moderns. Nor may the 
Campanile of Venice be said to have possessed any great 
architectural beauty. “In point of design,” says Fergusson, 
“no Campanile in Italy deserves less praise. The loggia 
is overpowered. by the solid mass ‘above, and by the ugly 
square extinguisher that crowns the whole.” Its only beauty 
lay in the thousand years of romantic tradition and dramatic 
history that grew about it like lichen on old walls. 7Z'his 
tower can never be replaced. Better we should feel were 
the empty space and a simple inscription telling where the 
great Campanile of Venice stood, than a new structure with 
its inevitable rawness. Moreover, it is probable that the 
cathedral of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace may gain in 
apparent elevation by the loss of the Campanile. They 
were certainly dwarfed by its towering mass. It has been 
urged that the view of Venice as one approaches from the 
sea will lose an essential feature. This may be so, but to 
spend one knows not how many million lire for a mere stage 
effect when human bodies are stunted and human souls 
stifled:for lack of air and light and wholesome dwellings is 
to make the sentiment of art into a fetish—Yours, &c., 


T. O. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the present educational controversy the Non- 
conformists are leading the Liberal Party. No one has any- 
thing but admiration for their vigorous action; they are 
placing what they deem are things spiritual above things 
temporal ; they have the joy of grappling with an hereditary 
foe; and they are uniting into one body the forces that 
had become discordant over the war in South Africa. Yet 
the lack of faith or guidance manifested in the remaining 
members of the Liberal Party is producing its drawbacks. 
They appear content to accept with a smile or a shrug the 
leadership of the most energetic or the most noisy. And 
in consequence all those who are unable to accept a solution 
of the education problem which appears to some of us 
essentially illiberal seem doomed to a political sterility. 

For what are the facts? No party that has not some 
positive proposal to advance towards order in the present 
educational chaos is worthy of the confidence of thought- 
ful men. Merely to batter down successive attempts at 
unification is to confess despair. And the announcement 
gravely advanced by many respectable papers that there was 
no need at the present time to interfere with our elementary 
system is either a betrayal of hopeless ignorance or a sacri- 
fice of truth to party convention. Our elementary system at 
the present moment is so utterly behind the systems of any 
civilised country with which I am acquainted and so utterly 
inadequate to the needs of a nation called to such responsi- 
bilities in the world’s progress, that many who are far from 
being alarmists find in this alone the fruitful cause of a 
future destruction. 

But over against any suggested improvement the volun- 
tary schools block the way—schools, that is to say, where 
an inadequate Government grant for the education of the 
children is supplemented by bazaars, ping-pong entertain- 
ments, desperate appeals for subscription, and all the de- 
filing methods of modern charity. Until some wise plan 
of dealing with these schools is devised it is fatuous to 
commence to talk of educational reform. 

These schools are private property, held in trust by 
representatives of differing religions. To assert that much 
of the money was given for other than religious purposes, 
that the State itself has contributed, that few of the sub- 
scribers held particular doctrines, may be as true as it cer- 
tainly is irrelevant. Few of the origins of private property 
will bear investigation: the land has been stolen from the 
Church or the people; the big manufactures were built up 
in days before Factory Acts often on “hetacombs of 
slaughtered babes.” Here and now the voluntary schools 
are private property. And the State can only obtain them 
by one of two methods—purchase or confiscation. 

Purchase is estimated at any sum from fifteen to fifty 
millions. Purchase at market price, as estimated by an 
impartial valuer, seems to me the only honest method. But 
as far as I can discern, the Nonconformists do not seem to 
advocate purchase. ‘They sadly recognise that the nation 
as a whole would acquiesce in any religion sooner than add 
to its burden of taxation ; and they dislike the idea of hand- 
ing over such an enormous sum of money for the active 
propagandism of the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and 
the Wesleyan religions. ; 

The alternative—confiscation—may come in one of 
two ways—either by sudden expropriation, a method com- 
parable with the Rhodes plot against the Transvaal; or 
by demanding more and more “ popular control,” a method 
comparable with the Chamberlain-Milner policy. In the 
latter case the titular independence remains. But just as 
when the Uitlanders had a majority of one, the “ indepen- 
dence” of the Transvaal has vanished, so when a majority 
of one is given to the “ popularly elected members” of the 
school managers, the private schools have been confiscated 
by the State. It is a slower and less ostentatious method 
of confiscation. Confiscation is often a pleasing method of 
solving a perplexing problem; it may be desirable in the 
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interests of the State and the paramount necessity of self- 
preservation ; only in the name of honest politics let us go 
into it with our eyes open and see clearly what it is the 
Nonconformists are urging us to do in the name of 
Liberalism. 

There are four, and four only, methods of solving the 
religious difficulty which is perplexing the educationalisis of 
every Christian nation. Three of these seem to me to be 
compatible with Liberalism ; the fourth, irreconcilable with 
it. First the State, in its indifference to all forms of re- 
ligion, may elaborate a purely secular system. This seems 
perfectly liberal, and has much to be said in its favour. 
Secondly, the State in its indifference to religion may subsi- 
dise schools of al religions. This also is liberal, and I think 
far the most satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Thirdly, 
the State may establish secular schools, but apportion cer- 
tain times and places in them for each religion to teach the 
children of its own adherents. This also is liberal. All 
these three solutions have been rejected by the Noncon- 
formists: the first because “the nation will not stand it” ; 
the second, embodied in the present bill, seems to drive 
them into a kind of inarticulate fury ; the third, because it 
admits “the priest” into the school. The fourth solution is 
for the State to subsidise in its schools the teaching of a 
certain religion or lack of religion which is acceptable to 
certain members and repugnant to others. This is an 
illiberal solution. But it is the Nonconformist solution. 
Undenominationalism is agreeable to them, but disliked by 
a considerable body of Anglicans, by the Roman Catholics, 
by Unitarians, by Agnostics, by Atheists. And I cannot 
see how an advocacy of such an obscurantist solution can 
be reconciled with the Liberal creed. 

An obscure person, without influence or following, I 
have no claim to challenge the men of substance and posi- 
tion who now fill the political arena with noisy echoes. If 
I have misinterpreted their position I crave forgiveness. I 
should, however, be grateful if any of your Nonconformist 
readers would definitely decide on these two points : 

1. Do they propose to purchase the voluntary schools, 
or to obtain the use of the buildings by a rapid or slow pro- 
cess of confiscation ? 

2. Do they desire to establish an “ undenominational ” 
religion in every State school ?—Yours, &c., 


CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Aldis takes exception to my statement that 
the National Debt of New Zealand is fully guaranteed. Can 
he dispute the accuracy of the following statistics? The 
liabilities of the colony in 1898 were £44,081,521. In the 
same year the capital value of the land without improve- 
ments was £84,401,244. In other words, the presence of 
her people had given to the soil of New Zealand a value 
nearly sufficient to pay her debts twice over. Let me put 
the point in another form. In 1898 the sum of £1,741,413 
was paid towards interest and sinking fund accounts. The 
economic rent of the country at that period was £/4,220,062, 
leaving a surplus of nearly 2% millions. These figures do 
not support the charge of financial rottenness implied in the 
comparisons made by your correspondent. 

It is quite true that the debt has increased during the 
last few vears, but the proportionate growth of the public 
revenue has been much greater. In 1895 the country owed 
to its creditors the sum of £39,635,032; and in 1900 this 
had risen to £ 46,930,076, an increase of 19 percent. [a 
the same period, however, the revenue rose from £ 4,556,015 
to £5,580,336, a growth of more than 22 per cent. For 
1895-6 the surplus of revenue over expenditure was 
£185,534, and for 1899-1900 £440,208. This has not 
been due to heavy taxation, but to the great development cf 


& 


industry caused by the reform of the fiscal system which was 
inaugurated by Mr. Ballance’s Ministry. 

The history of New Zealand proves conclusively that 
the conditions of land tenure determine for good or for evil 
the future of the nation. Land monopoly is the enemy of 
all progress. New Zealand in 1890 was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The people returned to power a Government 
which had the courage to impose a tax on land values, and 
since then the colony has steadily advanced in prosperity. 
The bank panic of 1893 which affected almost the whole 
civilised world did not cause any of her banks to suspend 
business, because her financial legislation had put an end 
to speculation in land values. Her imports and exports 
from 1890 onwards show a steady and almost uninterrupted 
increase. She does not, it is true, rejoice in the possession 
of a Duke of Westminster, a Jay Gould, or a Vanderbilt, 
but on the other hand she can point to a contented and 
prosperous community undisturbed by the industrial cata- 
clysms which have shaken other nations during the last 
decade. Her Protective policy is unsound and vicious. 
As Radicals we must condemn it and do all we can to 
convince her of her error. How can we achieve this 
object? Let us begin by reforming ourselves. Let ‘us 
cripple the power of the land monopolist, as she has done. 
When the policy of Free Trade has been carried to its 
logical conclusion in this country, when in addition to free- 
dom of exchange we have also obtained freedom of pro- 
duction, then only can we ask our colonies to abjure their 
financial heresies and swear allegiance to the principles cf 
Cobden and Bright.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. DAKERS. 


33, Meldon-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


P.S.—My figures are taken from the New Zealand 
Government Year Book for 1899 and the Financial Reform 
Almanack for 1901. 


THE EDUCATION BILL—WHAT IS A MANAGER ? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—Mr. Balfour, on Tuesday, suggested the need 
for one definition. May-I suggest another ? For instance, 
What is a manager ? I do not mean, as regards technical 
education, where, owing to local needs and industries, in- 
dividual initiative must always be useful. But, as regards 
elementary education, is it a manager’s duty simply to deal 
with funds, &c., and see that the requirements of the Board 
of Education are carried out, or, owing to a vague inter- 
pretation of the term, will he be able to make his influence 
felt on either pupils or teachers beyond the strictly educa- 
tional and financial duties of his office ? Surely here is a 
vital need for definition.—Yours, &c., 

A. G. MuNROo. 

City. of London School, E.C. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_  $tr,—My attention has been drawn to your impression 
of the 19th, in which you state that I attacked Lord Currie, 
and declared that the Italian Government had asked for 
his recall. I must ask you to contradi¢t this, as I said 
nothing on the subject.—Yours, &c., 


Georce C. T. BarTLey. 
House of Commons, 
July 25, 1902. 


' [We regret that we attributed Mr. Gibson Bowles’s 
speech on Lord - Currie: to -Mr.- Bartley.—Eprtor,, The 
Speaker.] ‘ 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH AFRICAN 


HISTORY. 


THE BEGINNING OF SouTH AFRICAN History. By George 
McCall Theal, LL.D., &c. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


THE veteran historian of South Africa has in this, his latest 
book, opened up a new and hitherto little explored field of 
history. Mr. Theal devotes most of his book to the Portu- 
guese in South-East Africa, whose occupation dates 
from the sixteenth century, but in his earlier chapters he 
carries us much further back than that. He draws a care- 
ful picture of the earliest native inhabitants, and traces their 
division into three clearly-marked races, the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Bantu. The first were in the lowest 
scale of civilisation, and are now nearly extinct. The 
second, though superior to the Bushmen, were wholly in- 
ferior to the Bantu, who comprise all the native tribes who 
are familiar to us to-day, such as the Zulus, the Basutos, 
and the Matabele. The elaborate description which Mr. 
Theal is able to give of the habits, laws, and religion of the 
Bantu deserves to be studied by eyeryone who wishes to 
assist in the heavy task which has fallen to the British race 
of governing and civilising the millions of South African 
natives now under our rule. These chapters on the 


Bantu races are, indeed, of great practical import. The 
chapters, on the other hand, on the Asiatic immigrants who 


from before the time of Solomon, and for centuries after- 
wards, occupied various parts of what became ultimately 
Portuguese South-East Africa will appeal more to the his- 
torian than the politician. Much must be left to specula- 
tion in regard to this race, though there still remains 
striking evidence of its industrial and architectural capa- 
city in the country now known as Eastern Rhodesia. The 
Arabs and Persians who later on occupied the coast with 
its adjoining islands north of the mouth of the Zambesi 
until they were ousted by the Portuguese are another inte- 
resting element about which Mr. Theal says a good deal 
that will be new to most of his readers, 

To the ordinary student the momentous discovery 
by the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury of an ocean route by way of the Cape to 
India is the opening of South African history. Henry 
the Navigator gave the first impetus to Portuguese 
enterprise, but it was in the reign of his great 
nephew, in 1498, that Vasco di Gama started from Lisbon on 
the voyage of two years, during which he sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope and up the East Coast to Mozambique, 
and thence to India, returning to Lisbon with only one-third 
of his men, but with the invaluable information which for 
so many years the Portuguese had been striving to obtain. 
The adventures of this discoverer, and those of his less 
successful predecessor, Diaz, are described by Mr. Theal 
with great force and sympathy. The voyages and conquests 
made by the Portuguese during the following decade laid 
the foundation of their unprofitable dominion in South- 
East Africa. The Mohammedan fleet was destroyed by 
them in 1509 off Diu. This led to the establishment of 
Portuguese power at Kilwa, Mombasa, and at Goa, which 
thenceforth became the capital of Portuguese India. 
About this time also Sofala was occupied, from 
which the Portuguese so long and so vainly expected 
a harvest of gold, and the Island of Mozambique, 
which is now the seat of government on the South- 
East Coast. Here was constructed about 1558 a great and 
powerful quadrilateral fortress, called Fort Sao Sebastiao, 
which exists to-day ; and during the first half of this century 
settlements were made at Tete, Quilimane, Sena, and Dela- 


‘annexation of Portugal to Spain. 


goa Bay. From the first the Portuguese were confronted 
with a powerful combination of Bantu tribes, the Maka- 
langas, under a supreme chief known as Monomotapa, who 
occupied vast inland territories at the back of the Portu- 
guese settlements. Effort after effort was made by Poriu- 
guese missionaries to Christianise these natives, but with 
very indifferent success. Military expeditions—as happens 
to-day with ourselves—followed the missionaries, with an 
eye more to the gold in the territory than the gospel to be 
taught to the natives. They also failed; and towards the 
close of the century came the downfall of Portuguese power 
at the hands of the Moors in Northern Africa, and the 
This paralysed Portu- 
guese activity all over the world, and almost contempo- 
raneously Portuguese power on the Zambesi suffered severe 
reverses at the hands of the natives. 


But even before this there had already appeared in the 
Eastern seas those formidable rivals, the English and the 
Dutch. The Charter of the Dutch East India Company 
was dated March, 1602, a company which soon had well- 
armed fleets at its disposal strong enough to wrest from the 
Portuguese their, choicest possessions in the East, including 
the valuable Spice Islands, but which never took from them 
their almost worthless South-Eastern African possessions, 
which have accordingly lasted till to-day. In 1620 some 
English merchant ships under Shillinge and Fitzherbert pro- 
claimed the Cape Peninsula British territory, but the Govern- 
ment of James I. never ratified the act. 


The utter feebleness of Portuguese power in South-East 
Africa during the 17th century may be seen in a report upon 
the condition of the country to be found in the British 
Museum, which was drawn up in 1634 by order of the Portu- 
guese Viceroy of India after a visit of inspection paid by his 
secretary to the various settlements. Sofala, Sena, and Tete 
had then each a mere handful of white residents, and the 
other so-called forts scattered about were mere traders’ 
stations. But by the Portuguese of that day it was regarded 
as a triumph that the Monomotapa, called Manuza, 
accepted Christianity and was baptised as Philippe. The 
authority, however, of the Home Government became 
merely nominal, and such power as remained was exercised 
by the holders of what were called “ Prazos,” which were 
large districts governed on feudal principles by Portuguese 
adventurers who lived very much like Kaffir chiefs, and who 
divided up native territory amongst themselves. In the eigh- 
teenth and the greater part of the nineteenth centuries 
Portuguese authority in South-East Africa sank to a still 
lower ebb, and Mr. Theal is of opinion that it owed its con- 
tinued existence solely to the internal disruption of the 
large Bantu tribes and their constant civil wars, when a few 
Portuguese were able to turn the scale in favour of any chief 
whose cause they took up. About 1730 thev lost Mombasa 
and Zanzibar to the Arabs. Corruption among the officials 
was at its height. Moreover, such legitimate trade as there 
was came to be superseded by the odious traffic in slaves, 
who were exported amid unspeakable horrors in shiploads 
to Brazil. Such Christianity as had existed among the 
natives practically died out. Owing, however, to the close 
relations between the British and Portuguese Governments 
the example of the former in abolishing slavery gradually 
influenced the Portuguese authorities, and in 1836 a decree 
was issued at Lisbon abolishing slaverv throughout the 
Portuguese dominions, but im South-East Africa the decree 
was quite inoperative for many years afterwards. 


The apparent revival in our own time of Portuguese 
power in that part of the world has been due not to 
any improvement in the Portuguese administration or com- 
mercial methods, but first to the establishment of the Boer 
communities north of the Vaal, and then to the entrance 
upon the scene of the British Chartered Company, and the 
new value which was thus given to the harbours at Dela- 
goa Bay and at Beira. The dispute between us and the 
Portuguese as to the ownership of Delagoa Bay, which 
arose out of an alleged cession by a Kaffir chief to Captain 
Owen, R.N., in 1823, was in 1872 submitted to the 
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arbitration of the President of the French Republic, and in 
1875 decided against the British claim, in the opinion of 
Mr. Theal quite rightly. Delagoa Bay has since become 
the terminus of the- important railway constructed by 
the Netherlands Company, which connected the capital of 
the Transvaal with the East Coast in Portuguese territory. 
In 1891 there occurred the conflict between the forces 
of the British Chartered Company and the Portuguese, 
which ended disastrously for the latter, but which led to the 
authoritative definition by treaty between Portugal and 
Great Britain of the boundaries of the Portuguese dominions, 
and the construction of a railway from the port of Beira to 
Salisbury. A Chartered Company of Mozambique has been 
formed which is at present really the governing authority of 
Portuguese South Africa between the Zambesi and Sabi 
rivers. It is to be hoped that this company will not lend 
itself to am oppressive native policy either for its own 
purposes or to please any powerful interests at Johannesburg 
or elsewhere in British South Africa; but there have been 
ominous rumours from time to time of black labour for the 
mines obtained from Portuguese territorv, and it is ex- 
tremely important, in view of the antecedents both of the 
Portuguese and of the British mining authorities in certain 
parts of South Africa to have cleared up the conditions 
under which the unfortunate natives are being now brought 
to and kept in the mines at Johannesburg. On these and 
other subjects connected with the aboriginal population of 
the vast continent which has been divided up between two 
or three European Powers, Mr. Theal’s book, illustrated as 
it is by useful maps, gives a great deal of important infor- 
mation and suggests much food for reflection. Indeed, 
there could be no better object-lesson for those whose idea 
of Imperialism consists in the acquisition of vast and distant 
possessions than the history of the Portuguese empire in 
South-East Africa. For two or three centuries that empire 
was nothing but a weakness to the mother country and a 
curse to the native inhabitants. 





TEN THOUSAND MILES IN PERSIA. 
Ten TuHousanp MiLEs 1N Persia, OR E1GHr YEARS IN TRAN. 
By Major Percy Molesworth Sykes, H.M. Consul, Kerman 


and Persian Baluchistan. Illustrated. London: John 
Murray. 1902. 


IN 1893, Major Sykes, on the way to rejoin his regiment in 
India, made an adventurous journey across Persia. Entez- 
ing the country from the south-eastern corner of the Cas- 
pian he took an easterly course, parallel to, and not far 
from, the Russian frontier, where the dangers of travel 
were considerable among the treacherous ‘Turkomans. 
Passing through Meshed, ‘Turbat, and Tun, he then crossed 
the inhospitable Lut, the great desert of Central Persia, 
which is so effectual a barrier to intercourse between its 
eastern and western, its northern and southern provinces. 
Beyond the desert, Kerman was reached ; which, was later 
on to become the author’s home. ‘Thence, via Shiraz, he 
completed his traverse of Persia from north to south at 
Bushire, and thence took ship for Karachi. A few months 
later (October, 1893), he was despatched on a mission to 
Persian Baluchistan. Subsequently an interesting journey 
through Makran led him in the footsteps of Alexander's 
awful return march. Major Sykes finally returned to 
Europe by the long but comparatively easy route from 
Kerman, Yezd, and ‘Tehran to Resht on the Caspian, which 
was reached in June, 1894. 

In December of the same year, having been selected to 
found a British consulate at Kerman, he again arrived, east- 
ward bound, at Resht, accompanied by his sister Miss 
Sykes, whose Persian experiences have already been pub- 
lished in a book entitled 7’krough Persia on a Side Saddle. 


Major Sykes’s travels between this date and March, 1897, 
comprised coasting voyages in the Persian Gulf, which are 
made the occasion of some interesting remarks upon the 
work of our Navy in policing this formerly piratical sea. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to overestimate the benefits 
conferred by the British Navy as the chief police force of 
all the oceans. 

A ride throughout the length of Baluchistan from 
south-west to north-east, terminating at Quetta, brought the 
author once more to India, whence he was sent via the 
Persian Gulf up the Karun to Shuster. After an interval of 
seven months he again took up his duties, in November, 
1897, and remained in Persia until January, 1901, when hie 
proceeded to South Africa on military duty. Between 
1897 and 1901, Major Sykes was entrusted with the estab- 
lishment of a consulate in Sistan, the fertile delta of the 
Helmand River, which lies between Khorasan on the north 
and Persian Baluchistan on the south. Owing to the 
Afghan policy of commercial isolation Sistan is situated 
upon what is now the most practicable route between 
Quetta and Meshed. The physical geography of the pro- 
vince of Sistan is peculiar. In some ways it may be com- 
pared to the delta of the Nile, the River Helmand dividing 
into many branches and losing itself, not in the sea, but in 
the desert. 

Perhaps the most important result achieved by Major 
Sykes during his residence in Persia is the opening of an 
Indian market for the celebrated Kerman carpets, 
by means of caravans from Kerman to Nushki and 
Quetta. He is very enthusiastic over these carpets, which 
he declares to be unrivalled ; indeed, we think the province 
to which he is accredited is to be congratulated upon the 
appointment of a consul who blows so loud a trumpet on 
its behalf. Without professing to be ourselves expert in 
carpets, we may state that the specimens which Major 
Sykes brought to England appeared to excite admiration 
and envy among those who profess to know something 
of these matters. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the economic 
and political position of Persia relatively to this country. 
The Indo-European Telegraph line and the Imperial Bank 
of Persia are the chief British undertakings in the country. 
We own most of the shipping in the Persian Gulf, and a 
British line of steamers handles the traffic between Barsa 
and Baghdad, whence the western markets of Persia are 
largely supplied. 

The British firms, the author states, are not wanting 
in enterprise, nor in consideration for their oriental custo- 
mers. ‘The whole British trade, it is stated, “ exceeds six 
millions sterling, and this without counting the profits made 
by the various shipping companies.” 

Political developments which the author, or others, 
suppose to be possible, are discussed in the same chapter 
briefly, and, we think, not very profitably. We attach more 
weight to the author’s estimate of the Persian character ef 
which he has had excellent opportunity to judge. 


“In spite of the terrible corruption obtaining in Persia, 
which the Government are making efforts to suppress, in 
spite of the lack of education and the absence of pro- 
gress in the shape of roads and railways, I have reason to 
consider the Persians to be the finest and most gifted race 
in Western Asia, a proof being that they invariably prosper 
when they emigrate. To this Bombay and Zanzibar bear 
witness, while even in the remote Seychelles I was wel- 
comed by a Persian who was the wealthiest inhabitant of 
that group of islands. Moreover, my opinion merely repeats 
the views of Sir Henry Rawlinson who, in his day, was an 
unrivalled authority on the land of Iran and wrote, ‘the 
Persian, considered as a mere animal, is very superior to 
any other Asiatic, to an Indian or a Turk, or even a Rus- 
sian.’ ” 


Many interesting matters are treated in the book which 
we cannot dwell upon here, such as blue tiles, the game of 
polo, and the route of Marco the Venetian. 

The text does not allow us to judge of the extent of 
Major Sykes’s contributions to geography, but these are 
vouched for by the award of a gold medal by the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
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BRITAIN FOR THE BRITISH. 


BRITAIN FOR THE BritisH. Robert Blatchford. London: The 
Clarion Press. 3d. 


It has been said—and wisely—that in no country in Europe 
could a collectivist system of production be introduced with 
so much ease (provided it were gradually introduced) as in 
England. We have all the human materials for it in a 
“governing class” used to the service of others and com- 
manding it, and in a general population that has for the 
most part forgotten so much as the sentiment of owning 
land. We are dwellers in towns, that is in abnormal con- 
ditions, where centralised control is easiest and where the 
modern strain of individual competition calls most loudly 
for relief. We enjoy by temperament an ardent respect 
for material wealth, which on the one hand has produced 
the iniquities of our present distribution and, on the other, 
would make most of us ready to accept any proposition that 
would increase our individual power of consumption. In 
no other country are the evils which collectivism proposes 
to remedy so glaring, in none are the industrial and urban 
conditions which it implies so universal. 

It is only in the recollection of these facts at every page 
one reads that Mr. Blatchford’s pamphlet can exact the 
attention due to it. It is written—as Mr. Blatchford always 
writes—with a vigour and directness that recall Cobbett. 
' It is inspired with an admirable sincerity, and with a most 
remarkable knowledge of the audience to which it appeals. 
Mr. Blatchford writes on this international theory in abstract 
economics as an English author writing for English work- 
ing-men, but for that very reason his book may be mis- 
judged. There are not a few readers who may look in it 
for a reply to those main objections against collectivism 
which are producing the modern reaction against it in French 
politics, which have prevented the Western American 
farmer (in spite of his discontent) from entertaining it as a 
remedy, which make it, on the moral side, so profoundly 
distasteful to the Roman Catholic Church, and hence to 
the Irishman, the Spaniard, and the Bavarian. No such 
reply is afforded. The plan of the pamphlet is to insist 
upon the enormities of our town life in England, to show 
that collectivism is a remedy for such evils, to disabuse his 
readers of the clap-trap which young squires, stock-jobbers, 
and philanthropists flounder in at election meetings, when- 
ever the word “ Socialism” crops up, and to define (as is 
defined with the greatest possible clearness on page 84) 
the object of the Socialist reformer. But as to the his- 
torical, the ethical, the economic, and the political objec- 
tions to his system there is not a word—and perhaps in such 
a work there is no need of one. It is not written to con- 
vince Mr. Morley, or John Stuart Mill, or the Irish priest- 
hood, or the French peasantry, or the Boer farmers, or the 
lecturer on economics at the Sorbonne ; it is written to con- 
vince the English artizan, and it fulfils its purpose. 

It might, indeed, be argued that Mr. Blatchford was not 
treating his readers quite fairly in ignoring the main argu- 
ments of his opponents or in leaving out some of those 
principles of political economy which he would himself be 
the first to recognise. He will assert, for instance (on page 
30), that “some (!) economists” regard wealth as being 
produced “by capital, not by labour.” He says nothing of 
that hard and rare discipline in accumulation which must 
exist, if not in the private owner, then in the whole com- 
munity, wherever a high civilisation is maintained. He 
insists throughout the pamphlet upon that evil massing of 
the means of production into the hands of a very few, which 
is the curse of modern England. Mr. Blatchford is too 
clever a man and too clear-headed to regard a phenomenon 
of this kind as due to the institution of private property—he 
uses the evil as a weapon rather than as an argument. Must 
not human beings, when acting in large masses, be subject 
to a very rigid control ? Is not such control peculiarly 
difficult to democracies ? Has not the co-operation of 


small owners been the rule of history ? Large property its 
exception ? Can that rule still be applied ? Is not col- 
lectivism (to our race) unknown—save as a penance ? 
These larger academic questions are left unanswered, and, 
for Mr. Blatchford’s purpose, they are better left un- 
answered. 

More than that it is difficult to say. ‘There is nothing 
new in the pamphlet, save perhaps this, that it is almost the 
only collectivist pamphlet we have ever read which ignores 
(and therefore does not combat) those reformers who aim 
at the distribution of the means of production. Such a dis- 
tribution is the one enemy of collectivism, but the working 
man in this country knows nothing of it; he has never used 
a co-operative bank, he has never seen a whole country side 
of peasant proprietors; the only form in which the idea 
has reached him is that of the building society, and it is 
doubtful whether the English collectivist in his rapid ad- 
vance upon the public opinion of this country will ever have 
to meet the rampart of a whole populace who own. It is 
on this account that he may, not improbably, conquer. 


H. B. 





THE LORE OF CATHAY. 


THE LorE or CatHay; or, The Intellect of China. By W. A. P. 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Edinburgh and London: 
Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 1gor. 


Or the multitude of works on China which have appeared 
of late years this is unquestionably one of the most interest- 
ing. In his recent book, A Cycle of Cathay, Professor 
Martin depicts the active life of tue Chinese, and in the 
present book, which is complimentary to it, he gives us a 
thorough insight into their intellectual status as developed 
through some forty centuries of civilisation. “If China,” 
says he, “is ever to be a part of the family of civilised 
states, those civilised states must acquire a more than 
passing knowledge of Chinese thought, philosophy and 
religion, matters at present understood in the most ephe- 
meral manner even by those who have travelled and lived 
in China.” This is perfectly true. Dr. Martin has lived 
for a great number of years in Pekin, where he is the 
President of the Chinese Imperial University, and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the language has naturally enabled him to 
penetrate further into the workings of the Chinese mind 
than has perhaps any other living European. Then, again, 
to erudition he adds a pleasant, readable style, and his 
books are therefore entertaining even to those who, as a 
rule, care little for deep reading. In his first chapter Dr. 
Martin deals with Chinese discoveries, and the long list 
of important contributions to science which he quotes as 
having been made by the Chinese should add very con- 
siderably to our appreciation and sense of gratitude to this 
learned but quaint people. It is now incontestibly proved 
that the use of gunpowder was known in China several 
thousand years before Schwarz .or Roger Bacon were 
thought of. One of the weightiest documents bearing on 
the question as to who really invented gunpowder was set 
in a paper intended for a Chinese Metropolitan Examina- 
tion about twenty years ago. The answers given by the 
candidates are of great value, since they emanate from one 
of the chief examiners and most learned men of the Em- 
pire. “Firearms began with the use of rockets in the 
Dynasty of Chou” B.c. 1122-255). “In what book do we 
first meet with the word P’ao now used for cannon ?” 
“The Sum Dynasty” (96-1278) “had several varieties of 
small arms: what were their advantages?” The pupil 
answers the question, but at too great length for quotation. 
The Chinese also incontestibly claim the honour of 
having discovered the mariner’s compass, which they em- 
ployed in coasting voyages as early as the fifth century, 
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and it is probable that their junks as well as their land 
carriages were provided with it long before that date. 
Printing was also known in China and practised as a re- 
spectable and popular industry at least a thousand years 
before Gutenburg and Faustus were born. Its origin is 
thus recorded: A tyrant determined to uproot the principles 
of Confucius, and therefore burnt all the books of the sage 
he could lay his hands on. They were restored partly 
from memory, partly from imperfect copies found hidden 
in the wall of a house. The Emperor Tai Tsung, A.D. 627, 
resolved that the sacred inheritance should never again be 
exposed to destruction by fire, and caused the books to be 
engraved on stone. That stone library is still extant. 170 
huge slabs of granite, bearing on their faces the text of the 
thirteen classics, may still be seen at Hsi An Fiu, and a 
modern imitation to-day stands in the Confucian Univer- 
sity at Pekin. No sooner was this stone library completed 
than the brilliant idea struck a scholar of taking rubbings 
from the stones, whereby the sacred volumes were dis- 
tributed to scholars all over the country. That was print- 
ing, and in China the form of the art has not greatly 
changed in the lapse of over a thousand years. Wood, it 
is true, has been substituted for stone, and relievo for 
intaglio, making the page white instead of black; but the 
impressions are still taken by means of rubbings with a 
small brush and without the use of a Press. ‘That the art 
of making porcelain is obviously of Chinese origin goes 
without saying, and the same may be said of silk. Cultured 
manufactured alchemy, which, under other names, has ex- 
panded into a vast body of science in other countries, 
remains in China occult and of little practical use. As- 
tronomy made a beginning in China over twenty-two cen- 
turies before Christ, but has not developed much beyond 
its rudimentary form. 


To this entertaining chapter follows another on Chinese 
speculation in the realms of theology and philosophy. As 
a rule, people seem to be under the impression that poetry 
is the very last art one should look for in China, the in- 
habitants of that country being usually considered too 
matter-of-fact to indulge in Parnasian flights; but such is 
not the case. Every Chinaman of education is, or imagines 
himself to be, a poet, and the body of excellent people who 
correspond to our county councillors, are not allowed to 
join the board until they have passed a rigorous examina- 
tion in prosody. ‘This is a custom which might be fol- 
lowed with advantage in this country, and thereby we 
might perhaps be spared some of our appalling street 
decorations, and above all of the majority of our 
statues which only too obviously prove that those who 
approved their erection are destitute of all sense of poetry. 
Who would imagine that a Chinaman wrote the oldest 
temperance ode in the world, and that it should probably 
ante-date the foundation of Rome ? 


“The voice of the cricket is heard in the hall, 
The leaves of the forest are withered and sere; 
My sad spirits droop at those chirruping notes, 
So thoughtlessly sounding the knell of the year. 


“Yet why should we sigh at the change of a date, 
When life’s flowing on in a full, steady tide ? 
Come, let us be merry with those that we love; 
For pleasure in measure there is no one to chide.” 


Here is an excellent warning which deminds one of the 
inspired assurance that the Divine mind knows when 
a. sparrow sheds a feather: 


‘“The gods behold an evil thought, 
As clearly as a flash of lightning ; 
And whispers uttered in a secret place, 
To them sound loud as thunder.” 


The Family Monitor of Chu Po Lu, a capital domestic 
magazine, sets forth a system of precepts for the ordering 
of the household, in which children are to be brought up 
with judicious severity and servants treated with consider- 
able tenderness—purity and honour being vital elements of 
the domestic atmosphere. The renowned Mrs. Trimer or 


the illustrious Watts could not have devised lines of purer 
morality for the young than these: 


“In every word you utter, 
Let truth be first; 
Deceit and falsehood, 
How can you endure ? 


Do not lightly speak 

Of what you do not certainly know; 
Things not right, 

Do not lightly promise ; 

If you do promise, 

Whether you go forward or go back, 
You are equally in fault.” 


Dr. Martin has a higher idea of the intellectual powers 
of the Chinese and of their capacity for moral improve- 
ment than M. Leroy-Beaulieu, expressed in his Awakening 
of the East, in which that interesting traveller takes a 
rather hopeless view of the future of the Chinese race. 
Dr. Martin, who has lived a great number of years among 
them, says that the time will come when the native ability 
of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire will develop 
very suddenly, and possibly astonish the Western World. 
They will, however, he concludes, never give up ancestor 
worship, which is the fundamental creed of Confucianism, 
and enters so largely into the spiritual life of every China- 
man, educated or otherwise. Mrs. Archibald Little, who 
also knows a good deal about China and the Chinese, con- 
firms Dr. Martin’s opinion that if ever Christianity makes 
any headway in China it will be by the sudden conversion 
of very large bodies of men and women, for the simple 
reason that China is divided up into guilds, which act prac- 
tically in a body, and thus it sometimes happens that a 
radical change of manner or custom, which has been urged 
for hundreds of years, is effected in, comparatively speak- 
ing, a few hours. On a command from headquarters the 
whole confraternity or guild follows the lead of its chiefs. 

It is impossible in the limited compass of a review to 
give anything but a very faint idea of the mass of informa- 
tion, of a highly original sort, which Dr. Martin has con- 
trived to gather in this by no means bulky volume, which 
is most readable from cover to cover. It is something 
more than readable: it is amusing, and did not the Italian 
sage declare that the greatest artist in literature is he who 
can instruct and amuse at one and the same time ? Dr. 
Martin is a past master in this particular art; he instructs 
without boring, which is a distinct advantage, and, in these 
days, even a blessing. 

RicHarRD DAVEY. 





DRINK, TEMPERANCE, AND _ LEGISLATION. 


Drink, TEMPERANCE, AND LEGISLATION. By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A., M.D., Oxon. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1902. 5s. 


Tuts book is quite unlike any other that we have read on 
the drink question. The tone is rather academic, but not 
in the worst sense. The expert reader will detect in these 
pages some flavour of the lectures that he heard in his 
youth at the University; the precise and flexible English, 
the felicitous phrasing, the dry and rather cynical humour, 
the prevailing tendency to criticise especially the efforts of 
people who have more heart than head, who wish to re- 
form their fellows, who do not realise the effect of their 
own schemes, leave a familiar impression. While it is sane 
and philosophical, it has the attractiveness of style and 
form that those who write on this question because they 
are absorbed in the matter often neglect. Mr. Shadwell 
regards the question as connected with political philosophy, 
and he has caught something of the distinction that at- 
taches to the serious English contributions of our time 
to that subject. He has had wide experience, and this 
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combination of qualifications recalls to our mind, as we 
read, occasional sentences of Bagehot. Yet the book will 
make many excellent people angry, and many more will 
consider the author a Laodicean. Certainly they will not 
be able to accuse him of writing on the topic without due 
preparation or serious interest. He tells us that he has 
carefully observed the social habits of various European 
peoples, and watched consumption of liquor at close 
quarters in many of the most unpleasant houses of refresh- 
ment in London and other large towns of the United 
Kingdom ; that he has had experience in the treatment of 
inebriates, that he heard all the evidence given before the 
Peel Commission, that he has read a great quantity of the 
literature on the subject, and conferred with experts on 
such special experiments as the municipal control of the 
liquor traffic im the Swedish port of Gothenburg. His 
remarks on this system, in fact, are a good illustration ¢f 
the consistent sobriety of his attitude. He says that those 
who disparage it usually do so because they imagine that 
it has failed to do what its framers did not expect it to 
achieve; at the same time, he is under no illusion as to 
the extent of its success. Rather characteristically he com- 
pares Gothenburg with Cardiff, an English seaport under 
similar conditions otherwise, and finds deliberately that 
Cardiff on the whole compares favourably with Gothen- 
burg, notwithstanding the absence of such a system. In 
his view the object to be attained by this and other Scan- 
dinavian reforms was to wean the Norwegians and Swedes 
from their immoderate spirit drinking, which has come 
to. pass. 

There is one thing which Mr. Shadwell does earnestly 
care about, and that is that we do nothing to weaken indi- 
vidual responsibility. Here we think that he is a little 
unfair to one school, and is against contemporary views of 
the relation of the individual to society. Nobody wishes to 
undermine the “ autonomy,” such as it is, of a drunkard, by 
treating him as worthy more especially of sympathy and 
pity. We believe in being our brothers’ keepers to-day be- 
cause we have come round to a Pauline view of society, 
and our own moral responsibility we thereby increase, as 
Mr. Shadwell seems hardly to remember. It may be that 
drunkards should receive more punishment other than the 
reformatory treatment prescribed by the Inebriates Act of 
1898, but Mr. Shadwell forgets his own oft-repeated warning 
tu other people to make sure that their measures will have 
the effect which they expect. Again, the moral responsi- 
bility in the drunkard may be something that has to be put 
back to an early stage in his career; and the effect of his 
own acts may be to produce a physical state of things which 
is inconsistent with the moral balance of a healthy and 
normal man. We cannot entirely follow Mr. Shadwell’s dis- 
tinction between the nerveless inebriate, who is 
usually a member of the well-to-do classes, and 
the “ deliberate” and regular drunkard of the 
labouring class, though he may be a steady and 
skilful worker between the bouts. For all this we are 
grateful to one, who is himself a doctor of medicine, for 
making a stand against the determinism which underlies the 
views of many advanced theorists on this subject; and 
unexpectedly such men are found in agreement with the 
supporters of temperance movements which come from the 
bosom of the churches. 

Perhaps the most suggestive chapter in Mr. Shadwell’s 
buok is that entitled “The Forces of Intemperance.” Here he 
puts forward one of the chief axioms of his own doctrine 
that the desire for drinking strong liquor is a something 
that we shall do well to recognise as practically constant, 
given certain conditions. He pauses to notice the recent 
theory that civilised communities gradually eliminate the 
drinking strain, and that this accounts for the greater tem- 
perance of the nations of the South of Europe, observing 
that we cannot establish a continuity of descent in the 
inhabitants of Italy or Greece from classical to modern 
times. ‘There are certain physical aspects that we cannot 
overlook, viz., that in the North of Europe spirits are more 
desired because temporarily they keep their consumer warm ; 


for the same reason they are distasteful in the South of 
Europe, as a pipe appears to be in India. What Mr. Shad- 
well has rather overlooked is the economic aspect of the 
question ; the vine will only grow in certain climates, and 
tariffs being what they are wine cannot well become the 
chief drink of the peoples of Northern Europe. Again, he 
inadequately notices such an exception to the general truths 
about the distribution of drinking tastes as the recent per- 
version of French habits ; quite lately the French Govern- 
ment has published a report on the toxic effects of the 
several liqueurs that have become popular in France the lasi 
few years. Changes of fashion seem capricious in this 
direction as in others, and the damage done by the phyl- 
loxera is not permanent on the physical side. ‘They are 
rather disheartening than encouraging, if they cannot be 
controlled ; it cheers us little to know that in England we 
drink less spirits—except whisky—than our forefathers, ani 
more tea and coffee, if we have to remember that another 
change may come over us, and that for the worse. 

Mr. Shadwell’s insistence on what the individual may 
and should do for himself goes with a Johnsonian disbelief 
in the power of the State, and this attitude seems to us in 
some ways to be mischievous. Mr. Shadwell’s mind has a 
certain orientation ; he usually quotes from the S/andard, 
and he thinks the C.E.T.S. the most “respectable” of 
the temperance organisations, from which things we infer 
that he is a Conservative. This may account for his treat- 
ment of the publican. He is merciless, and perhaps not 
unjustly so, in his ridicule of the part played by the publican 
as often represented by advocates of temperance reform. 
He reminds us that the relation between the publican and 
the consumer is not at all like that of most sellers and 
buyers, and that the publican has no need to be the “ spider ” 
that he is commonly made out. ‘The “ attractiveness” of 
the externals of public-houses and their fittings are in his 
opinion habitually exaggerated. ‘The consumer here again 
is not so passive as we have come to believe him; though 
much rhetoric on these subjects may be the mere play of the 
imagination, we think that Mr. Shadwell hardly recognises 
the power of the publican in politics, which is commonly 
uct exerted in favour of reform. 

H. M. C. 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


The new issue of the ENcyYCLoraviA BRITANNICA, constituting 
in Connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition the Tenth Edition of that Work, and also Supplying 
a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library of Reference 
dealing with Recent Events and Developments; the third 
of the new volumes being Vol. XXVII. of the Complete 
Work. A. and C. Black, and the “‘ Times” Office. 


THe third volume of this work takes us from Chicago to 
Elduayen—a Spanish politician who signalised himself by 
dying a natural death. Geography and biography are not 
quite so predominant as in the second volume, though 
China has twenty-four pages of closely packed matter—and 
there are nearly 2,000 words tu a page of the smaller type ! 
Cuba has ten pages, Denmark only six—a concession to 
American readers. The summary of Cuban history 
is excellent. One of the longest articles (by Mr. 
W. Fream) is devoted to Dairy Farming; it is 
illustrated with engravings of separators, refrigera- 
tors, butyrometers, and other modern appliances. 
We notice that the total consumption of butter in the 
United Kingdom amounted to 255,000 tons in 1900, as 
compared with 187,000 tons ten years before. Of the 
255,000, 83,000 were produced at home, 133,000 imported 
from foreign countries, and 37,000 from the C“onies. The 
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imports from Australasia increased from 8.4 per cent. in 
1897 to 15.1 per cent. in rgoo. Dietetics (the science of the 
food and nutrition of man in health and disease), by an 
American professor, rather upsets one’s ideas about food. 
He gives a table showing “the amounts of nutrients and 
energy furnished for one shilling in food materials at ordi- 
nary prices.” From this it appears that margarine and rice 
are more than ten times as nutritious as eggs at a shilling a 
dozen, that potatoes at %d. per Ib. are eight times as nutri- 
tious, beans nine times, wheaten bread and sugar more than. 
twelve times, and oatmeal more than fourteen times. Oat- 
meal has apparently been proved by chemistry to be the 
most economical and nutritious of all foods, another testi- 
mony to the “cannyness” of our northern neighbours. 
Statistics of family budgets and incomes in Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States show that from 50 to 60 
per cent. (or more) of the income of wage workers and other 
people in moderate circumstances is expended on food. 
This fact alone should arouse our local authorities to the 
desirability of educating all children in the subject. Girls 
and young women, especially, ought to be most carefully 
and thoroughly taught to know what food is the most 
healthful and economical. This is one of the most im- 
portant branches of domestic economy; and’ its teaching 
would add enormously to the wealth and comfort of the 
whole nation. 


Law is represented by a number of important 
articles. Sir Francis Jeune writes upon the English 
and French law of divorce, and shows some preference for 
the latter, which he considers to represent a conscious 
amendment of the English system. Whether the fact that 
French Courts pronounced more decrees of divorce in five 
years than did the English in twenty is an argument which 
inclines our learned judge towards France, we do not know. 
Divorce in the United States is treated statistically by Mr. 
W. F. Willcox. In most States divorce is cheap and easy, 
and the divorce rate rises in “ good times.” In most coun- 
tries marriage is a luxury; in the United States, divorce is 
a luxury. In two-thirds of the suits the wife is plaintiff. 
The article on Criminal Laws is by the late Sir Henry Jen- 
kyns and Sir John Scott. We learn that “the Criminal 
Evidence Act of 1898,” which allows prisoners to give 
evidence, “ has given satisfaction.” The difficulty of recon- 
ciling justice with the celerity so necessary to the repres- 
sion of crime is touched upon, and a short sketch is 
provided of the English system, and of the Indian 
Criminal Code. The best code of criminal procedure is 
the Austrian. We hope that municipal subjects will be 
properly dealt with in later volumes. In an otherwise 
useful contribution on Debentures and Debenture Stock, the 
space given to local authorities is quite inadequate. No 
mention is made of urban and rural district councils, and 
the title of the Local Loans Act of 1875 is incorrectly cited 
(P. 397). 

There are some interesting biographies. That of 
Alphonse Daudet is short, but happy. Coppée is said to 
have now joined “the most violent section of Nationalist 
politicians, while retaining a contempt for the whole appa- 
ratus of democracy.” The judicial summary of President 
Cleveland’s life deserves praise. The writer does not 
attempt to explain the Venezuelan message threatening war 
with Great Britain (1895)—a strange finale to a foreign 
policy hitherto marked by “ prudence, conservatism, and 
a scrupulous regard for the rights of other peoples.” In 
the previous year, it will be remembered, he had won a 
great success by the suppression of the Debs Riots, and 
possibly this military exploit made him thirst for the 
glories of areal war. The life of Jefferson Davis is verbose 
and unsuccessful. That of Darwin is inadequate. 


Mr. Sidney Low’s life of Lord Randolph Churchill 
is thin and weak. His dramatic resignation in 1886 was 
doubtless due to a genuine desire for public economy and 
for retrenchment in the military and naval esti- 
mates. His opinion of the seriousness of these 
dangers has been fully justified by recent events. 
Tn connection with the biographies, we must remark upon 


one extraordinary achievement in the art of publication. 
The article on Edward VII. ends as follows: “The Corona- 
tion was fixed for June 26, 1902. Two days earlier, how- 
ever, the King was announced to be suffering from perity- 
phlitis, and on June 24 an operation was performed by Sir 
Frederick Treves. The Coronation was consequently post- 
poned. On June 27 the King was pronounced ‘out of 
immediate danger, and up to July 1, when this volume 
was printed, he was stated to be progressing favourably.” 
Long articles on the Christian Church, Biblical Chro- 
nology, Copyright, Dockyards, and upon many scientific and 
mathematical subjects, will be found of the utmost value. 
Education is by Sir Joshua Fitch, and Economics by 
Professor Hewins. We observe with satisfaction that 
Sir C. M. Kennedy, formerly head of the commer- 
cial department of the Foreign Office, winds up a 
(too short) contribution on the subject of commer- 
cial treaties with the conclusion “that the most 
favoured nation clause leads to equality of treatment and 
simplification of tariffs, and has become a most valuable 
provision alike for persons, trade and navigation.” We 
commend this to Mr. Chamberlain and the Times. And 
for the benefit of those ignoramuses who love to tell the 
public that Cobden’s treaty with France is a precedent for 
differential treatment of Colonial products, we will conclude 
with another quotation from this article: “In 1860 a 
Government existed in France sufficiently strong and liberal 
to revert to the policy of 1786. The bases of the Anglo- 
French treaty of 1860, beyond its most favoured nation 
provisions, were in France a general transition from prohi- 
bition of high customs duties to a moderate tariff; in the 
United Kingdom, abandonment of all protective imports 
and reduction of duties maintained for fiscal purposes to the 
lowest rates compatible with these exigencies.” And we 
recommend those interested in the subject to read on and 
make themselves masters of the outlines of later develop- 
ments. Unfortunately, no list of authorities is appended. 





FICTION. 


Tue latest volume in Mr. Heinemann’s sumptuous series, 
“A Century of French Romance,” to which we have already 
called attention in these columns, is Octave Feuillet’s Ze 
Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre. It is, perhaps, the best 
known work of the great novelist of the aristocrats, and 
was certainly the right one to include in the series, just as 
Mr. Henry Harland was the right person to introduce it to 
us. His lively little essay on Octave Feuillet has that 
note of gay seriousness which he ascribes to his subject, and 
is altogether lacking in the dry and perfunctory style that 
too often marks such introductions written to order. He 
says what has to be said about Ze Romance of a Poor 
Young Man : “ Here we have romance pure and simple, a 
thing of glamour. all compact ; and the danger-line that so 
definitely separates romance from absurdity, yet leaves 
them so perilously near together, is never crossed.” He 
concludes, perhaps more truly; “Zhe Romance of a Poor 
Young Man is a fairy-tale wholly and absolutely.” We 
want to allow for the fairy-tale element if we are to agree 
that the border-line to which he alludes is never crossed. 
He is certainly right in saying that the enjoyment of it is a 
test of youth: “and the eldest of us may count himself 
young if he can still enjoy it.” 


In Seven Ladies and an Of fer of Marriage (London : 
Duckworth and Co., 6s.), Miss Mamie Bowles has spoilt 
the materials for an excellent farce by using them for q 
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mediocre comedy. The idea of the story is this. A well- 
to-do young bachelor has made a statement before the 
seven eligible young spinsters of the place he lives in to 
the effect that he would never marry anyone who did not 
say to him of her own accord “I love you.” When the 
story opens he receives an anonymous note containing these 
words, and adding that the writer can be distinguished on 
the following Sunday by a touch of blue which she will 
wear in her hat or gown. Here isa situation full of farcical 
possibilities, of which at first Miss Bowles makes some- 
thing. Her picture of the young man canvassing the 
various attractions of the seven is lively and amusing, and 
contains some sufficiently deft characterisation ; and, when 
the Sunday comes, and all the seven appear in blue, we 
feel that the fun is really going to become as fast and 
furious as the subject leads us to expect. But suddenly 
the work becomes analytical, a serious element which seems 
quite out of place creeps in, and, though we have had our 
curiosity sufficiently aroused to help us with interest to the 
end of the book, we feel that a great opportunity has been 
missed. It seems as if Miss Bowles felt a traitor to her 
sex in allowing a woman to do such a thing as write the 
note at the beginning and became burdened with a desire 
to give it psychological possibility and to enable the cul- 
prit to repent. Whatever the reason, it is a pity that so 
good a book should not have been better. We could do 
with more farces of the kind it promised to be, and for 
its sake we could well spare much analytical comedy. 


“The ‘Country Life’ Library of Fiction” is well 
inaugurated by a book from the pen of “M. E. Francis ” 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell), one of the most charming writers 
of English pastoral tales. She is one of the few women 
writers on this side of the Atlantic whose short stories can 
compare at all with those of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. If 
she has not quite the lightness of touch and refinement of 
humour shown by the author of Te Far Away Melody, she 
has more appreciation of the rougher elements of country 
life and an equally evident love of the things she describes. 
Her North, South, and Over the Sea is a collection of 
characteristic short stories of different parts of England and 


Ireland. They are charmingly illustrated by Mr. H. M. 
Brock. 


In his tales of the weird and uncanny which he has 
collected in a volume, named after the most ambitious cf 
them, The Watcher by the Threshold (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood, 6s.), Mr. John Buchan has done some of the best 
work we have yet seen from his pen. The necessities 


of the short story form prohibit much of the 
diffuse and apparently aimless writing which dis- 
figured some of his longer novels. Stories of pos- 


session and _ second-sight depend much on the telling, 
but Mr. Buchan has certainly managed to produce that 
atmosphere of sober reality which makes us believe most 
unlikely things and suddenly become aware of the full 
horror and the mystery of what we are beliey- 
ing. Yet now and again as we read these tales a 
thought, which we should not have been allowed 
time to think, comes to us that it is easier 
to make the unreal appear real than the real. Still, we like 
to wander for a while with Mr. Buchan in “ the back-world 
of Scotland, the land behind the mist and over the seven 
bens.” He is a friendly companion for an idle hour, and 
does at times succeed in producing that most curious sensa- 
tion of enjoyment, a creeping of the flesh. 


We have read better stories of revolutions in factitious 
South American Republics than Miss Marjery William’s 
The Late Returning (London: Heinemann, 2s. 6d.). Miss 
William’s acknowledged master in romance is Mr. R. W. 
Chambers, an American novelist, some of whose earlier 
works had a promise which has not since been fulfilled. 
He is himself in this kind an American Anthony Hope, 
who has, perhaps, exhausted the interest of such subjects 


as far as English readers are concerned. We cannot deny, 
however, feeling some interest in the mysterious, beautiful, 
and not altogether conventional Vanda Rose, the heroine 
of Miss William’s romance. Her disillusionment in her 
lover, the successful President, and her moment of happi- 
ness with her other lover, the unsuccessful Revolutionist, 
are well described. For the rest, the little story is thin 
and hardly deserved a place even in a series of “ Novelettes 
de luxe,” whatever they may be. 


Mr. A. C. Curtis’s A New Trafalgar, A Tale of the 
Torpedo Fleet (London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s.), is 
full of the spirit of the times, or perhaps more truly of the 
spirit of two years ago. It describes a great war in which 
England meets all the Powers of Europe, and is finally 
successful, and it describes it from the point of view of the 
officer of a torpedo boat. The book has not the interest 
or the knowledge of a forecast written by an expert, but, 
on the other hand, it is not overloaded with dry techni- 
calities. It is imaginary adventure described by one with 
some talent for narrative, a slipshod style, and an inventive 
and resourceful mind. It is quite a good book of its kind. 


All true connoisseurs of detective stories who are 
familiar with Miss Anna,Katherine Green’s Zhe Leavenworth 
Case, and even her more recent success, Agatha Webd, will 
be disappointed with her new effort in this class of fiction. 
The Circular Study (London: Ward, Lock and Co., 
3s. 6d.) is by no means equal to its author’s best work. 
Its sensations, especially the absurd electrical contrivances 
of the study, are too far-fetched, its motives too unfamiliar, 
and its main events too much like accidents to appeal to 
those who find such novels a pleasing intellectual exercise 
like a game of patience or a problem in chess. On the 
other hand, those who like merely to be startled and sur- 
prised will find much to startle and surprise them, from the 
moment they enter with Mr. Gryce (the famous detec- 
tive) the mysterious room, from which the tale takes its 
name, to the last chapter, where the last difficulty is solved. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To stay “on the River” is becoming more and more 
popular as each summer passes, so there are, of course, 
many handbooks to the proper enjoyment of the “ silver- 
winding way.” In T'he River Thames, by G. E. Mitton (Grant 
Richards, 2s. net), we have an admirable little guide deal- 
ing with the topography, scenery, and hotel accommoda- 
tion along the Thames from London to Oxford. It is made 
much more valuable by thirteen plans and a map 
which will be a great help to boating parties as well as to 
riverside pedestrians and cyclists; and as the book is of 
pocket size there is no difficulty about porterage. There 
are some mistakes which ought to be remedied in future 
editions: it is stated that Boulter’s Lock is five and a half 
miles above Maidenhead, whereas it is not more than half 
a mile, and in another place the fastest train to Taplow is 
given as taking three-quarters of _an hour from Paddington ; 
as a matter of fact, the shortest time taken is twenty-eight 
minutes. Is the author quite certain that the first Charter 
of Kingston was granted by King John? Be that as it may, 
we cannot forgive him for failing to recommend Ham 
Common, one of the most truly pastoral of London’s open 
spaces. The River Thames is not fully explored, for Mr. 
Mitton only takes us up the river from Hammersmith io 
Oxford, from the red brick utilitarianism of St. Paul’s School 
to the city of dreams and spires. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Brentano (Franz), The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, English 
— by Cecil Hague, with a Biographical Note, 5s. net. 
A. Constable, 


ECONOMICS. 


Proudhon (P. J.), What is Property : an Inquiry into the Principle of Right and 
of Government, Translated from the French by Benjamin R. Tucker, 3s. 6d. 
Wm. Reeves. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


Everyman: a Morality Play, with an Introduction and Notes, 1s. A. H- 
ullen, 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Kitton (Frederic G.), Charles Dickens, His Life, Writings, and Personality, ss. 
T. C.and E. C. Jack. 


HISTORY. 


Irish Texts Society, Vol. IV., The History of Ireland, by Geoffrey Keating, D.D. 
Vol. I. David Nutt. 


FICTION. 
Stoker (Bram), The Mystery of the Sea, 6s. William Heinemann. 
Mann (Mary E.), In Summer Shade, 6s. John Long. 
Lewis (Frank C.), A Modern Monarch, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 
Merejkowski (Dimitri), The Forerunner, 6s. Archibald Constable. 
Harrison (Mrs. Burton), A Princess of the Hills, 6s. Methuen. 
Wells (H. G.), The Sea oy 6s. Methuen. 
Bagot (Richard), A Roman Mystery, 6s. Methuen. 
Nisbet (Hume), Wasted Fires, 6s. Methuen. 


TRAVEL. 
Higgin (L.), ‘‘ Spanish Life in Town and Country,” with Chapters on Portuguese 
ife in Town and Country, by Eugéne E. Street, 27 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
George Newnes. 
Goodrich-Freer (A.), Outer Isles, with Illustrations by Allan Baraud, 12s. 6d. net. 
A. Constable. 


GARDENING. 


Vol. IX. Handbooks of Practical Gardening: The Book of the Strawberry, by 

Edwin Beckett, F.R.H.S., 2s. 6d. John Lane. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., M.A.), Pen Portraits of the British Soldier, 1s. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University. Vol. XVI., No. I.: The Past and 
Present of Japanese Commerce, by Yetaro Kinosita, Ph.D. ; Vol. XIV., 
No. III., The Eastern Question: a Study in Diplomacy, by Stephen Pierce 
Hayden Duggan, Ph.D., 6s. each. London: P. S. King and Son. 

Department of Agricultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland, ‘‘ Ireland 
Industrial and Agricultural,” 5s. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 

Synnwye Pen, Edit apo memesveye Evans, Hon. M.A.Oxon.. and Yny — 
hwnn, Edited by J. H. Davies, 2s. 6d. each, Popular Edition. Bangor, N,W. : 
Jarvis and Foster. 

Kempe (Rev. John Edward, M.A.), The Recollections of a Director, Edinburgh : 

rinted for private circulation. 

Cooper (Rev. A. N.), The Tramps of The Walking Parson, 6s. Walter Scott 

ublishing Company. 
NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth, Windsor Edition, Rookwood 
with a Memoir by W. E. A. Axon, 2 Vols., 5s. net. Gibbings and Co, 

Foster (Joseph), Some Feudal Coats of Arms, from Heraldic Rolls, 1298-1418 
Illustrated with 830 Zinco Etchings from Effigies, Brasses, and Coats of 
Arms. James Parker and Co. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Art Workers’ Sg ug 5 a Portfolio of Practical Designs for Decorative and 
Applied Art, July, Vol. I., No. 3, 2s. 6d. net. 

Blackwood's, August, 2s. 6d. Blackwood. 
Cassell’s Magazine, August, 6d. Cassell. 
Contemporary Review, ag 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 
Cornhill, August, 1s. Smith, Elder. 
Critical Review, July, 1s. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate. 
English Illustrated Magazine, August, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Fortnightly Review, August, 2s. Chapman and Hall. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Good Words, August, 6d. Isbister. 
Harper's Monthly, August, 1s. Harper and Bros. 
Home Arts and Crafts August, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Longman’s Magazine, August, 6d. Longmans, Green. 
Magazine of Art, August, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 
New Liberal Review, August, 1s. 82, Temple-chambers. 
Nineteenth Century, August, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Rivista Moderna. Roma. 
Sunday Magazine, August, 6d. Isbister. 








HYDRO. 
CLEVEDON. 


EASIDE HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 


FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 














Just Published. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM : 


A Deprecation of the Aggressive and Intolerant Motives recently 
developed in British Politics, and a Plea for True Patriotism. 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 
Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the Britannia (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions 


to Sandhurst ; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


(Belonging to the Society of Friends). 
Head Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 


(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
University of Cambridge). 
The recently erected buildings contain new class-rooms, the John Bri 
Library, pene laboratory, balance room, astronomical den cae 
room, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, worksho a 
changing room (fitted with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, aol” 
The new School provides accommodation for a few more boys. The Autumn 
Term opens Tuesday, September 16th. Applications for admission should be 
made to the Head Master. 





VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


_ Very successful Army Class ; four passed ‘direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 

Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 
SCHOOLS. 


_ THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














NATIONAL ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 


Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER, 





Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘* Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, rd. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum, 


CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 








COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, ifu 
pictures by known old and mates astiets. eT 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


Cs OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST ISSUED. 
H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will be pleased 
tt -s send, post —_ his new Catalogue, containing an Interesting Collection 
Wig _ +" dl oot * tastes, in New Condition and at bargain prices,—s7, 








Sy tem WANTED, gos. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith’s 
Poems, 1851 : Hissey's Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 
1826 ; Jesse's Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854; Gamonia, 1837; Paler’s Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Gudee. 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols. 
1st edition, 1882, Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. tate Wants. 
Catalogues Free—HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 





Soe is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, highest values given. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of haem first edition, 1895 5 Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols. ; Borrow's Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard IIL. 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 
free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther’s Painting ; Gamonia ; 
Pn Eyre, 1847; Gardiner’s History; Adam Bede, 1859; Biain or Ring- 

lets, 1860 ; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 





London: Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


1842; Meredith, 185: ; Keats, 1817; Cam 1, 1837; Locker, 1868, etc., _— 
HEGTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM 7 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Ir has been a sick and sorry week in the City. 
Everybody who has any sense is going out of town. 
A Bank Holiday is just approaching, and then another 
one for the Coronation, and the prospects of business 
are far from cheerful. There is no life in markets on 
the Stock Exchange, and the Money market is living 
on paper credit advanced to it by the Bank of Eng- 
land. Trade is not very lively and cannot be, 
with so many accidental interruptions. The com- 
pany promoter has been rushing out a few new 
issues, because it is a question of now or not till after 
the holidays; but most of them have roused little 
interest. Altogether, things have been slack and 
thoroughly dreary. Nevertheless, that ever sanguine 
being, the stockbroker, thinks that things have now 
touched bottom and that after the Coronation we may 
see quite a revival of speculative activity and something 
like a boom all round. Well, he may be right. I have 
never seen a boom start in August yet, but this has 
been a year in which most things have happened con- 
trariwise, so to speak. 





The native Jabour question in Johannesburg does 
not look any better. A letter from the correspondent 
of the Financial Times, dated July 5, says “ At last 
Thursday’s executive meeting of the Chamber of Mines 
this question was the most prominent in the discussion. 
The opinion was very general that the present rate of 
pay of 30s. per month is insufficient, and a leading 
member of the Chamber told me last week that he 
was afraid that it would be necessary to increase it. 
After the firm stand that has been made, and remem- 
bering the set policy of the mining organisation, it will 
be rather an undignified ‘climb down,’ but it is better 
to sacrifice a little dignity than that the mining industry 
—started under such difficulties over a year ago—should 
be brought to a standstill. There is still, however, 
much divergence of opinion as to whether higher rates 
would attract a sufficiency of labour.” When it comes 
to correspondents on the spot talking seriously of the 
possibility that the industry may be brought to a stand- 
still, it requires a little optimism to talk of booming 
the market. As to the employment of white labour, 
the attempt made with the available materials appears 
to have been a frost, if one reads between the lines of 
diplomatically expressed telegrams. What they want 
now is State-aided immigration of unskilled labour from 
England, which is to be tried as a firs aller by the 
obliging Johannesburg magnates, and run the risk of 
being found no use and too expensive. 

The boom in American Railroad shares did not 
last very long, being inopportunely checked by heavy 
exports of gold from New York, which were a severe 
shock to Wall Street’s sensibilities. With the trade 
balance in favour of the United States constantly 
diminishing, the attempt of these millionaire magnates 
to establish their country as the world’s banker 
becomes more and more obtrusively ludicrous, 
and it is only by extensive kite- flying here 
and on the continent that the game can be 
kept up. In the meantime public opinion on the other 
side of the water becomes more sullenly distrustful of 
the trusts and all that their domination means, and we 
may expect to see a Presidential campaign that will 
really stir the American people to set about its house 
with a besom. The revolt of New York against Tam- 
many was an excellent beginning ; let us hope it may 
be followed by the overthrow of the Republican wire- 
pullers. Perhaps by that time we on this side may be 
starting to get rid of some of the social and family 
influences and other forms of direct and indirect cor- 
ruption that have made such a pretty mess of our own 
home and foreign relations during the last few years. 


In the meantime the House of Commons Com- 
mittee has postponed till October its decision as to 
whether the Morgan syndicate is to be allowed to 
construct a tube to parallel the line of the Yerkes group. 
Mr. Yerkes and his advisers, however, have been 
moving things along in other directions. Mr. Perks 
has been talking to a meeting of District Pre- 
ference shareholders, and proposing to them that 
they should surrender their votes to the Yerkes 
syndicate, officially entitled the Underground 
Electric Railways of London, and also surrender 
their right to 5 per cent. if earned ; in return they were 
to be guaranteed by the syndicate 1 per cent. for one 
year, 2 per cent. for the next, and after that 3 percent. 
Now that the District’s traffic receipts are beginning to 
show distinct signs of recovery, and electrification is 
really becoming a probability of the near future, the 
Preference stockholders were naturally not in very 
much of a hurry to jump at these terms. After all, the 
syndicate holds the Ordinary stock, and if the Prefer- 
ence holders choose to insist on their full rights the 
syndicate will have to see that they get them, or else go 
without any return on its own holding. It seems to me 
that the Preference holders are on velvet, and that it 
would be absurd for them after all these years of lean 
dividends, or none, to give up any of their rights when 
prospects begin to look brighter. 





Dear, dear, how tiresome people are. Just when 
the patriotic offer of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
run a subsidised service of fast steamers seemed to have 
settled the whole problem of the Atlantic shipping trade 
and already to have beaten the American combine and 
restored the prestige of the British mercantile marine, 
here are these selfish members of the Montreal Board 
of Trade protesting against the whole business and 
urging that the conclusion of such arrangements would 
mean the creation of a worse monopoly than the 
Morgan combine. But it is always the way; 
if once you begin subsidising anybody you have 
got to subsidise everybody, or else everyone who is 
not subsidised is discontented. It looks bad for the 
British taxpayer. Sir Michael, at his banquet in the 
City the other day, was already talking gleefully about 
the Budget that his successor will have to bring in, 
making all his hearers’ mouths water by urging the 
claims of the income-taxpayer to the earliest considera- 
tion. But if all these subsidies are coming, we are more 
likely to get more bread taxes than any relief from our 
present burdens. 

Then, again, we have got a great statesman in 
South Africa who learnt his lesson in the Egyptian 
school and involved us in one of the most wasteful wars 
in history, because he thought the Boer could be treated 
like the fellah. He is so pleased with the net result 
that his Egyptian experience is coming in again. 


Irrigation did great things for Egypt. There- 
fore, irrigation is the thing for South Africa. 
So one of the Blue Books which have en- 


livened a dull week suggests, on the authority of a 
great Egyptian irrigation expert, that 30 millions 
devoted to irrigating the Orange River Colony would 
be well spent. I-dare say the British farmer would 
like to see thirty millions spent by the Government in 
improving his land for him; but there would be a 
noise if it were suggested. All this moonshine, 
which is taken quite seriously if once it is labelled an 
Imperial question, looks like big loan operations in 
the autumn. At present company creations are not 
attractive. Messrs. Morgan offer some Five per Cent. 
Debentures in a Scotch coal ‘‘ combine” ; T. J. Harries 
and Co. is a new company formed to buy an Oxford- 
street drapery business, and seems to me to be paying 
too much for goodwill; and there is also the Mazoe 
Alluvial Gold Company, formed to dredge for alluvial 
gold over twenty square miles in Rhodesia. 
JANus, 








